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The  achievements  of  the  Cannon  Beach  Historical  Society  have  been  due 
to  the  efforts  of  some  dedicated  residents  of  the  area.  Among  the  most  dedicated 
is  George  Shields  who  served  as  president  of  the  board  from  1990  to  1994. 
During  this  time  the  society  acquired,  through  generous  donations,  a  building 
and  land.  At  the  present  time,  members  are  now  involved  in  the  planning  and 
design  of  an  addition  to  the  building  to  be  used  as  a  museum. 

The  Cannon  Beach  Historical  Society  was  founded  in  March  1969.  After 
a  period  of  inactivity,  it  was  resurrected  in  1990  and  now  has  over  three  hundred 
and  fifty  members.  The  society  is  producing  a  book  on  the  history  of  Cannon 
Beach  with  the  distinguished  Terence  O’Donnell  as  the  author  and  the  Oregon 
Historical  Society  as  publisher.  It  should  be  on  sale  in  early  1996. 

Three  generations  of  the  Shields  family  preceded  George  in  Clatsop 
County.  George’s  great  grandfather,  also  named  George  Shields,  was  one  of  the 
construction  engineers  of  the  Astoria  water  works  and  was  its  superintendent  for 
several  years.  In  1934,  the  Shields  family  moved  to  Tolovana  Park  where  (the 
younger)  George’s  mother  operated  the  post  office  and  his  father  had  a  firewood 
and  delivery  service  (later  becoming  a  fuel  dealership).  George  entered  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  retiring  in  1976  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  after  twenty 
three  years.  On  returning  to  his  hometown,  he  took  on  the  twin  responsibilities 
of  helping  direct  the  future  of  this  coastal  area  by  serving  as  Cannon  Beach 
councilman  and  preserving  its  past  by  helping  to  establish  the  Cannon  Beach 
Historical  Society. 
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Evolution  of 
Place  Names  at 
Cannon  Beach 

According  to  the  Sixth 
Edition  (1992)  of  Lewis  A. 
McArthur’s  Oregon 
Geographic  Names  (revised 
by  Lewis  L.  McArthur), 
published  by  the  Oregon 
Historical  Society,  Captain 
William  Clark  called  the 
stream  at  present-day  Cannon 
Beach,  Ecola  or  Whale 
Creek.  From  pioneer  days 
until  1974  the  stream  was 
called  Elk  Creek,  but  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Oregon 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail 
Committee,  the  original  name 
was  restored.  The  village  at 
the  mouth  at  the  north  end  of 
Cannon  Beach  was  first 
called  Elk  Creek,  then  Ecola, 
but  for  many  years,  its  postal 
name  has  been  Cannon 
Beach.  Several  miles  south  of 
this  location  is  another  post 
office  that  was  earlier  known 
as  Cannon  Beach. 


Vacation  under  canvas 


OUR  TRIP  TO  CANNON  BEACH 

August  3  to  the  17th,  1904 
By  Phalle  Lucy  Nash 


Introduction  by  Gordon  Childs 

My  mother,  Mary  Petronela 
Sandstrom  Childs,  was  born  in  Sweden 
in  1885,  five  months  after  her  father 
drowned  in  the  Baltic.  When  she  was 
about  two  years  old,  her  mother 
migrated  to  the  United  States  with  her 
four  young  children.  They  stopped 
briefly  in  Iron  Mountain,  Michigan,  and 
then  came  west  to  Portland  where  she 
worked  as  a  seamstress.  She,  along  with 
her  youngest  son  and  my  mother 
became  ill  with  tuberculosis.  When  my 
mother  was  nine,  Grandma  Sandstrom 
and  her  youngest  son  died  in  Oregon 
City  leaving  my  mother  an  orphan.  The 
two  older  boys  were  then  on  their  own, 
the  oldest  worked  for  a  Swiss  family  in 
Gresham  who  had  a  dairy  and  the  other 
worked  on  the  river  as  a  tug  boat  hand. 

My  mother  became  a  ward  of  the 
court  and  was  taken  in  as  a  foster  child 
by  a  young,  recently  married  couple, 
Chauncey  (Bert)  and  Phalle  Nash.  Bert 
Nash  was  a  watchmaker  and  partner  in 
the  jewelry  firm  of  Burmister  and 
Anderson  in  Oregon  City,  and  Phalle 
was  the  postmistress  at  Gladstone. 
Mother  recovered  from  tuberculosis 
and  lived  with  the  Nashes  until 
adulthood,  regarding  them  as  her 
parents,  and  they  referred  to  her  as 
their  daughter.  Later,  a  child  was  born 
to  them  (Harold)  and  he  and  my  mother 
considered  themselves  brother  and 
sister  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 


Grandpa  Nash  did  not  enjoy  the 
watchmaking  profession  particularly, 
and  much  preferred  the  out-of-doors. 
He  was  an  avid  fisherman  and  hunter 
which  brings  me  to  the  two  following 
stories  as  written  down  by  Grandmother 
Phalle  Nash. 

Editor ’s  Note: 

We  are  grateful  to  Gordon  Childs 
and  his  cousin,  Emmy  Lou  Bradt,  for 
sharing  these  stories  and  photographs 
with  us. 

*  *  * 

Journey  to  the  beach 

As  we  were  to  leave  Portland  early 
Wednesday  morning  and  would  not 
have  much  time  for  checking  baggage, 
we  packed  our  trunks  and  sent  them  and 
our  freight  on  Monday  so  that  Bert 
could  check  everything  Tuesday  when 
he  went  down  and  bought  the  tickets. 
We  had  Bert’s  pack-sack  as  a  last 
resort,  should  anything  be  forgotten  by 
packing  so  early,  and  for  things  we 
might  decide  we  really  ought  to  take.  It 
was  full. 

Our  car  passed  at  a  little  before  six 
and  our  crowd  with  lunches  were  on 
board,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  soon 
being  down  by  Old  Ocean  where  we 
could  play  in  the  sand,  bathe  in  the  nice 
(?)  cool  water,  climb  rocks,  and  eat 
things. 
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Courtesy  of  Gordon  Childs 

Haystack  Rock  in  1904. 


Our  crowd  consisted  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gault,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  and 
son,  Ralph,  and  the  Nash  tribe 
(prehistoric  origin)  from  Gladstone,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sol.  Walker,  Mr.  Loder,  and  a 
fine  old  Scotchman  named  McIntyre, 
from  Oregon  City. 

We  left  Portland  on  the  train  at 
8:00  o’clock,  A.M.  As  we  follow  the 
Columbia  most  of  the  way,  the  ride  is 
an  interesting  one,  of  four  and  one  and 
a  half  hours  duration.  A  rig  met  us  at 
the  depot  and  all  the  ladies  piled  in,  also 
Harold,  and  Mr.  Gault,  who  was  just 
recovering  from  a  severe  illness  and 
hardly  able  to  even  ride  so  far.  The 
other  men  walked  over.  The  driver 
kindly  drove  slowly  and  eased  the 
wheels  into  the  mudholes  which  were 
many  and  deep,  and  over  the  rough 
places  which  were  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  Before  we  arrived,  we 
discovered  that  one  of  the  back  wheels 


was  bent  a  little  too,  which  no  doubt 
caused  the  driver  to  use  more  care.  Just 
before  reaching  Elk  Creek  (nine  miles 
from  Seaside)  there  is  a  long  winding 
hill  to  go  down,  parts  of  which  are  steep 
and  we  all  walked  except  Tom  (Mr. 
Gault),  as  the  wheel  was  bent  so  the 
brake  would  hardly  catch. 

The  woods  we  drove  through  were 
very  pretty  with  red  and  black 
huckleberries  and  salal  berries  hanging 
over  the  road,  in  places  apparently 
within  reach,  and  we  did  succeed  in 
getting  a  few.  The  trees  of  spruce  and 
hemlock  rise  straight  and  tall,  many  of 
them  being  several  feet  in  diameter  and 
clear  of  limbs  to  a  great  height.  All 
enjoyed  the  ride  though  voting  the  road 
simply  “awful."  The  driver  assured  us 
that  each  very  bad  place  was  “the  worst 
on  the  road"  until  we  almost  lost 
confidence  in  his  veracity,  but  were 
sure  of  his  kind  intentions.  The  road, 
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being  made  anyway  to  get  over  the 
hills,  creeps  along  part  way  up  the 
hillside  in  many  places  with  “straight 
up”  on  one  side  and  “straight  down”  on 
the  other.  We  saw  part  of  a  new  road 
being  built,  a  good  turnpike  much 
straighter  than  the  old  one.  When  done, 
it  will  be  an  easy  matter  of  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  go  over  to  Elk  Creek,  but 
several  years  may  pass  before  it  is 
completed. 

The  hotel  at  Elk  Creek  is  quite 
large  and  pleasant,  a  long  white 
building  with  vine  covered  porch  along 
the  front,  a  large  yard,  with  some  flower 
beds  and  trees,  and  unique  seats  made 
of  a  whale’s  vertebrae. 

The  tide  being  well  in  at  Elk 
Creek,  all  crossed  by  the  foot  bridge 
except  Mr.  Gault,  Harold  and  the  driver. 
We  piled  our  grips  and  lunch  baskets  on 
the  back  seat  being  careful  to  put  on  top 
a  large  square  package  which  Mr. 
Wilson  had  sent  with  strict  injunction 
against  opening  it  until  he  arrived.  The 
water  came  up  just  to  the  seats,  so 
things  were  pretty  dry  and  we  were  glad 
Mr.  Wilson’s  mysterious  package  was 
kept  dry.  Had  a  lovely  drive  the 
remaining  three  miles  on  the  beach,  all 
being  delighted  with  the  scenery. 

As  soon  as  I  had  time  on  arriving 
and  climbing  up  the  two  flights  of  steps 
to  Mr.  Taber’s  house,  I  opened  Mr. 
Wilson’s  box,  and  lo!  It  contained  a 
fishnet.  As  I  said  before,  we  were  so 
glad  it  was  kept  dry. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taber  own  a  few 
acres  and  have  a  pretty  cottage  there, 
built  of  peeled  logs  set  vertically;  you 
will  see  a  picture  of  it,  perhaps.  [It  is  on 
the  front  cover.]  The  Tabers  had  been 
there  a  week  or  two  when  we  arrived 
and  came  back  when  we  did.  They  were 
very  good  to  us,  and  rented  rooms  to 
the  Gaults  and  Messrs.  Loder  and 
McIntyre. 


Soon  after  arriving,  we  ate  our 
lunch  on  their  porch  and  Mrs.  Taber 
made  coffee  for  us  and  for  the  men  who 
were  only  twenty  minutes  behind  us, 
though  they  had  helped  load  the  freight 
before  starting. 

Harold  was  so  good,  every  one 
spoke  of  how  little  trouble  he  was.  Our 
freight  did  not  arrive  until  8  o’clock 
P.M.,  but  the  boys  set  tents  up  and  we 
managed  to  get  our  beds  ready.  Next 
day  was  partially  devoted  to  fixing  up 
camp.  Those  of  our  camp  ate  at  a  long 
table  outside  under  an  awning  and  from 
it,  could  look  off  on  the  ocean  and  see 
steamers  passing,  or  down  below  to  the 
surf. 

Large  ungainly  spruce  trees,  with 
dead  limbs  of  fantastic  shapes  and  green 
tops,  made  the  scene  more  picturesque 
and  gave  us  shade.  Sol  made  a  seat 
between  two  of  these,  from  which  the 
ships  could  be  seen  which  passed  every 
day,  sometimes  so  close  that  with  the 
glass  a  person  could  have  been 
discerned  at  the  railing.  We  obtained 
water  from  a  spring  not  far  away.  Near 
the  edge  of  the  bluff  out  in  front  of  Mr. 
Taber’s  house  there  is  a  long  seat  which 
rarely  failed  of  occupants,  and  from  it 
as  fine  a  view  as  I  ever  saw  invites  one 
to  linger. 

The  rock  formations 

As  you  sit  facing  the  ocean,  you 
may  look  away  up  the  beach  five  or  six 
miles  and  see  two  miles  north  of  Elk 
Creek,  a  headland  curving  down  to 
meet  the  ocean,  with  many  black, 
sharply  outlined  rocks,  which  may  have 
been  part  of  the  mainland  long  ago, 
scattered  at  its  base  and  for  some 
distance  out  in  the  water. 

Only  two  miles  north  of  camp  and 
looking  so  near  on  a  fine  day,  it  seems 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  away,  sits 
Haystack  rock,  a  huge  pile  shaped  as  its 
name  indicates,  rearing  its  stately  head 
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above  the  waves  to  a  height  of  probably 
three  hundred  feet.  Many  detached 
rocks  round  its  base,  chum  the  waves 
into  white  foam,  and  often  send  the 
water  thirty  feet  high  in  spray.  Looking 
a  little  to  the  left  of  this  and  several 
miles  beyond,  the  Tillamook  lighthouse 
lies  in  plain  view  on  its  lonely  rock, 
which  can  not  be  reached  at  any  time  by 
any  boat.  We  watched  the  steamers 
called  light  house  tenders  come  to 
anchor  a  mile  or  so  in  shore  from  it,  and 
send  out  a  small  boat  with  supplies, 
which  were  hoisted  up  to  the  rock  by  a 
long  armed  derrick. 

The  two  or  three  men  who  live 
there  must  lead  a  very  lonely  life.  The 
last  cook  was  a  German,  who,  after  an 
experience  in  a  breeches  buoy-striking 
the  water  as  the  vessel  heeled  over 
letting  the  cable  loosen,  then  shooting 
skyward  as  she  rolled  the  other  way, 
was  so  determined  not  to  repeat  it  that 
he  vowed  never  to  leave  the  rock,  and 
he  never  did,  having  died  there  last  year 
after  a  residence  of  sixteen  years.1 

Some  long  reefs  of  rock  make 
lines  of  black  and  white  out  a  couple  of 
miles  to  the  left,  and  tall  black  birds 
standing  there  sometimes  look  like 
sunken  masts  of  a  ship  against  the  white 
line  of  breakers. 

Not  more  than  a  mile  away  to  the 
south  a  large  rock  called  Sylvan  Peak 
lies  near  the  beach,  surrounded  by 
smaller  rocks  ranging  in  size  from 
boulders  to  those  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
high  which  we  climbed  over  looking  for 
shells  and  mussels. 

The  waves  have  beaten  at  old 
Sylvan  until  it  has  compromised  and 
now  a  large  passageway  extends 
through  it  east  and  west,  strewn  with 
huge  boulders  at  its  shore  end.  It  is  a 
hard  climb  to  the  top  but  some  of  us 
made  it  and  our  pictures  were  taken 
there.  Just  beyond  it  to  the  south,  and 


setting  farther  out,  yet  accessible  at  low 
tide  is  a  huge  round  pile  with  slender 
extension,  named  Jockey  Cap.  Other 
rocky  headlands  to  the  south  and  a  large 
rock,  far  out  in  the  ocean,  which  I 
named  Castle  Rock,  complete  a  scene 
which  makes  one  long  for  an  artist’s 
skill  to  make  just  a  sketch  to  remind  the 
failing  memory  as  time  passes,  and  we 
can  see  it  no  more,  of  that  glory  which 
we  looked  at  never  with  weariness  but 
ever  with  delight. 

At  sunset  the  lamp  at  the  light 
house  is  lighted;  its  first  beam  of  light 
shining  across  the  water  just  the 
moment  the  sun’s  rim  disappears  below 
the  horizon  adding  a  touch  of  life  to  the 
scene  which  makes  it  quite  irresistible, 
with  the  tender  gray  light  creeping  over 
the  water  and  perhaps  a  rosy  pathway 
from  the  sun’s  bedroom  door,  the  rocks 
showing  black  and  distinct,  with  the 
white  surf  round  them  and  along  the 
shore.  Oh,  it  is  beautiful  and  peaceful 
beyond  words. 

Animal  life  at  the  beach 

Nearly  every  evening  we  would 
watch  seals  in  the  surf  and  surf  ducks 
which  are  plentiful  and  quite  tame. 
When  these  ducks  are  resting  in  some 
warm  sheltered  nook,  they  are  not 
easily  frightened  away,  even  by  tossing 
pebbles  at  them.  A  sea  lion  shows  itself 
occasionally,  rearing  up  his  head  and 
“rubbering”  as  we  do.  The  graceful  gray 
and  white  gulls  circle  and  sail  over 
head;  the  rock  parrots  fly  to  their  nests 
on  the  great  rocks  and  away  again, 
often  alighting  on  what  looks  like  a 
perfectly  smooth  perpendicular  wall  of 
rock,  but  the  glass  brings  their  niche  to 
view  as  well  as  allowing  us  to  see  that 
their  breasts  are  white  and  bills  bright 
yellow  and  red.  We  found  one  washed 
up  on  the  sand;  it  was  black  with  white 
breast  and  bright  yellow  parrot-shaped 
bill. 
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Courtesy  of  Gordon  Childs 

In  the  shade  of  tall  spruce  trees,  the  women  prepare  the  meals  and  set  the  table. 
The  tent  is  in  the  back. 


A  wounded  surf  duck  washed  up 
one  day  and  Harold  took  it  to  camp, 
named  it  “Duckey  Daddies”  and  tied  it 
to  a  tree.  We  fed  it  a  small  trout  which 
it  attempted  to  swallow  whole  but  failed 
so  we  cut  the  fish  in  two  when  there 
was  a  mysterious  disappearance 
immediately.  We  kept  him  a  few  days 
and  one  day  we  thought  it  would  be  a 
treat  to  him  to  give  him  a  surf  bath,  so  I 
took  him  in  when  we  went  bathing. 
Harold  cautioned  me  not  to  let  go  of  the 
string,  and  I  didn’t,  but  the  string  let  go 
of  the  bird  and  I  came  out  holding  the 
string  and  explained,  expecting  Harold 
would  scold,  but  he  said  he  didn’t  care. 
Ducky  washed  up  again  way  down  the 
beach.  They  saw  him  and  brought  him 
back,  but  he  died  that  night.  I  think  the 
string  held  him  back  at  first  so  his 


feathers  wet  through.  That  was  our  only 
tragedy  during  the  trip. 

Fellow  campers 

Every  evening  the  boys  built  a 
large  bonfire  of  driftwood  on  the  beach 
up  in  the  dry  sand.  The  third  evening  as 
we  sat  there  singing,  “There’s  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,”  who  should 
walk  into  the  circle,  but  Bob  Wilson 
(the  same  Oregon  City  merchant  who 
went  with  us  down  the  Nehalem  a  few 
years  ago  and  also  to  the  Hot  Springs) 
and  his  niece  Josephine  Chase,  a  tall 
fair  girl,  and  nice  to  camp  with,  being 
jolly  and  also  very  efficient  in  helping 
me  with  the  camp  work.  She  and  Mary 
were  good  company  for  each  other.  She 
said  she  asked  her  uncle  as  they  walked 
along  from  Elk  Creek,  why  ducks  went 
into  the  water.  He  didn’t  know,  of 
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People  were  not  identified  in  these  photographs.  Some  clues  were  given  in  the 
journal,  but  perhaps  not  enough  to  hazard  a  guess.  Drop  us  a  note  with  your 
suggestions.  The  pnotographs  are  the  courtesy  of  Gordon  Childs  (who  was  also 
stumped). 


course,  why  they  should,  so  she 
informed  him  that  it  was  “to  liquidate 
their  bills.”  She  knows  many  songs  and 
was  a  help  at  the  bonfires  where  songs, 
riddles,  conundrums,  recitations  and 
games  make  the  evenings  pass  gaily 
away. 

Visitors  came  from  other  camps 
some  times,  and  once  we  visited  a 
bonfire  a  mile  north,  where  a  little  girl 
camped  who  recites  in  a  very  pleasant 
manner  and  favored  us  with  several 
numbers.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  good  camper, 
jolly  and  good  natured;  the  Walkers  are 
very  agreeable,  Sol  being  a  regular  old 
fusser  to  fix  up  round  camp  and  help 
cook.  [He]  is  so  nice  to  his  wife,  and 
not  happy  long  unless  busy.  He  took  a 
mattock  and  pulled  down  a  hillock  or 
two  making  a  good  new  path  by  a  short 
route  to  the  steps  from  camp;  set  out 
huckleberry  bushes  the  girls  brought 
from  the  woods  loaded  with  red  berries, 
and  stuck  shells  round  them,  and 
gathered  lots  of  little  shells  of  which  his 
wife  wanted  to  make  a  lambrequin  for 
her  curio  alcove  at  home.  Mrs.  Parker 
laughingly  said  to  Mrs.  Walker  that  Sol 
would  gather  the  shells,  clean  and  string 
them,  then  his  wife  would  say,  “See  the 
pretty  lambrequin  I  made!”  We  had  lots 
of  fun  about  Sol  being  so  industrious. 
You  know  Parkers  and  Gaults  already 
by  hearsay,  but  1  must  mention  Tom 
being  so  nice  after  being  so  sick;  he 
never  complained  but  took  every  thing 
so  quietly,  [he]— was  always  “feeling 
better,”  liked  the  bathing  and  became 
accustomed  to  it  so  he  could  stay  in  as 
long  as  anyone  without  harm.  We  liked 
to  go  in  with  him;  he  is  so  big  and  calm. 
When  the  high  waves  came,  we  would 
always  find  his  hands  held  up  as 
stationary  as  a  rock  to  hold  by.  He 
improved  greatly  while  there,  and  is 
working  again  now. 

Mr.  McIntyre  seemed  thoroughly 


content  down  there  enjoying  each  and 
every  item  as  it  came,  bathing  and  all. 
He  would  climb  rocks  and  fish  with  any 
of  them.  Josephine  dubbed  him  “King 
Dodo”  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of 
him  in  his  bathing  suit  to  that  comical 
but  very  likable  individual. 

If  there  ever  was  a  thoroughly 
adaptable  person  filling  all  vacancies 
before  noticed  and  doing  it  as  if  he  had 
always  intended  to  and  really  enjoyed 
it,  that  admirable  being’s  name  is  John 
Loder.  We  all  vote  for  John  -  the  only 
and  original  John.  He  was  so  good  to  go 
in  bathing  with  us  and  when  it  was  so 
cold,  [he]  would  tell  everyone  to 
“holler”  and  it  wouldn’t  seem  cold.  Bert 
loved  to  duck  someone,  or  get  us  to 
confide  in  his  grip,  then  when  a  big 
wave  came,  pull  down  our  hands 
instead  of  lifting,  —  the  rascal!  But  it 
was  all  in  fun,  only  another  sort,  and  we 
enjoyed  that  too.  He  kept  everybody 
stirred  up  and  “doing  something”  as  he 
can’t  bear  to  be  quiet  a  minute  when  out 
for  a  rest.  He  was  bell-wether  of  the 
flock. 

Messrs.  Loder  and  McIntyre 
roomed  upstairs  above  the  Gaults’ 
room,  and  Mrs.  Gault  declared  they 
took  off  a  shoe  at  a  time  and  shied  it 
across  the  room  until  all  four  had  been 
removed  at  intervals  of  10  minutes, 
spoiling  that  many  naps  belonging  to 
the  Gault  family. 

Every  day,  the  boys  selected  a 
place  to  buy  for  a  camping  ground,  but 
haven’t  bought  any  yet.  We  would 
discuss  their  relative  merits  as  if 
expected  to  invest  at  once.  We  decided, 
if  we  went  next  year,  to  all  get  suits  of 
blue  flannel,  blouse  and  bloomers,  or 
divided  skirts.  I  wore  a  gymnasium  suit 
with  a  skirt  over  it,  and  found  it  very 
comfortable.  We  each  took  a  couple  ot 
shirt  waists  but  did  not  need  them, 
something  warm  is  best.  Carrie  thought 
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she  might  use  her  old  faded  flannel 
dressing  sacque  of  mornings,  and, 
Land!  She  put  it  on  and  wore  it  most  of 
the  time.  Mrs.  Walker  and  Mary  wore 
theirs  all  the  time. 

After  Mr.  Wilson  and  Josephine 
came,  Bert  slept  with  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Harold  with  me;  the  girls  together  in 
our  tent.  It  is  cold  there  at  night  and  the 
girls  hadn’t  enough  ferns  under  bedding 
until  complaint  was  entered;  Josephine 
said  she  thought  that  to  be  pinned  to  the 
ridgepole  with  a  couple  of  clothespins 
would  rest  her  back.  Uncle  Bob  “got 
busy”  and  the  bed  grew  quite  swell.  Mr. 
Walker  built  a  bed  stead,  tacking  wire 
fencing  on  for  springs  so  Mrs.  Walker 
had  a  monopoly  on  the  historic 
privilege  of  looking  under  the  bed  for  a 
man,  and  it  is  reported  that  when  she 
would  shout  “all  clear,”  Sol  would 
come  out  from  behind  a  tree  and  while 
preparing  to  retire  would  entertain  his 
wife  by  telling  what  he  would  have 
done  if  there  had  been  one. 

Mr.  Wilson  and  Bert  fussed  a  great 
deal  about  making  their  bed,  and  whose 
turn  it  was  to  do  it.  It  consisted  of  a 
piece  of  carpet,  one  small  blanket  and 
small  quilt.  They  were  certainly  “close 
to  Nature’s  heart”  anyway  they  slept  on 
her  ribs. 

Sol  had  the  misfortune  to  need  a 
Democratic  patch  and  we  sang  to  him, 
when  approaching  the  neighbors’ 
bonfire,  “Tessie  why  don’t  you  turn 
around,”  and  he  asked  why  we  didn’t 
keep  still  and  no  one  would  have  known 
it.  Bert  wore  his  reception  coat,  the  one 
he  receives  the  cow  in  every  evening  at 
seven  [milks  the  cow],  and  looked  real 
nice  until  Mrs.  Gault  tore  it  the  last  time 
he  hugged  her,  you  know.  She  says  they 
were  fighting;  —  I  don’t  know.  Look  at 
the  picture  [not  shown],  Fayette  was  the 
only  one  that  was  dressed  up,  and  he 
wasn’t  very  well. 


Mary  had  a  real  trouble  in  the 
form  of  a  boil  on  her  wrist  which  hurt 
like  anything  and  prevented  her  from 
bathing  for  several  days  or  doing  much 
else.  Mr.  Loder  bound  up  every  body’s 
wounds  and  boils  and  corns,  so  we 
called  him  Dr.  Loder.  We  sunburned 
awfully;  our  noses  were  sights,  and 
peeled  in  flakes. 

Swimming  in  the  ocean 

Mrs.  Gault,  Mary  and  I  could 
hardly  wait  for  the  bathing.  It  is  very 
cold  ranging  from  44  degrees  to  48 
degrees  by  a  thermometer;  but  if  one 
will  lie  down  in  the  first  wave  where  the 
water  is  a  foot  or  two  deep,  and  roll 
over  once  so  to  get  wet  all  over  quickly, 
she  will  soon  feel  warm  (or  so  cold 
can’t  feel).  I  like  to  have  the  waves 
break  over  my  head  sometimes.  We  all 
wore  rubber  caps.  Mrs.  Walker  and  I 
had  new  black  alpaca  suits  trimmed  in 
white  braid  with  white  canvas  shoes. 
Very  swell! 

The  boys  made  a  raft  one  day  and 
anchored  it  a  ways  out,  which  some  of 
us  clung  to  until  it  turned  over  when  a 
big  wave  stood  it  up  vertically  and  in 
regaining  my  hold,  it  must  have  struck 
my  arm  which  turned  black  and  blue 
but  had  not  got  very  sore.  The  raft  was 
not  heavy  enough  so  we  abandoned  the 
use  of  it.  Years  ago,  we  used  one  made 
of  logs  which  was  a  great  success. 

The  bleachers  (benches)  were  full, 
usually,  when  we  bathed,  as  any  old 
excuse  would  do  for  Carrie  not  to  go  in. 
Fayette  and  Ralph  didn’t  care  for  it,  nor 
the  Tabers,  and  often  Josephine  didn’t 
go,  while  Mary’s  boil  made  a  spectator 
of  her  for  several  days,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
didn’t  indulge  often,  so  with  eyes  and 
glasses,  they  extracted  quite  a  little 
entertainment  from  watching  us  and  we 
had  so  much  fun,  we  stayed  in  from 
thirty  minutes  to  an  hour,  when  twenty 
minutes  is  long  enough. 
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Phalle  and  Josephine  on  the  warm 
south  side  of  Haystack  Rock. 

Bert  fished  in  the  surf  standing  out 
in  the  water  up  to  his  knees  or  higher 
and  throwing  a  long  weighted  line  with 
two  or  three  hooks  baited,  usually,  with 
clam  necks.  He  caught  many  pogies  in 
this  way,  and  all  caught  them  from  the 
rocks,  also  rock  cod  and  bull  heads,  all 
of  which  were  good.  The  pogies  are 
viviparous:  bear  their  young  as 
mammals  do.  Isn’t  that  queer?  They  are 
short,  flat  horizontally,  but  broad 
vertically.  The  rock  cod  and  bull  heads 
are  of  a  dirty  brown  color,  with  queer 
serrated  fins,  lunky  and  meaty  fish, 
some  of  them  having  meat  of  bright  sea 
green  which  turns  white  when  cooked 
and  is  delicious.  Crabs  are  caught  on  the 
fish  line  often,  or  speared,  at  low  tide  as 
they  lie  round  the  rocks  in  pools  left  by 
the  receding  tide.  They  measure  from 
one  inch  to  twelve  across  their  backs 
and  have  so  many  legs  all  trying  to 
pinch,  that  I  forgot  to  count,  would 
guess  about  sixteen,  but  believe  it  is 
only  eight.  They  are  used  boiled  in 
seawater  without  preparation,  or  some 
remove  the  shell  on  the  back,  clean 
them  and  cook  in  salted  water,  adding 
onion  and  red  pepper  if  desired.  They 


make  fine  salad  or  are  delicious  eaten 
without  anything  or  with  vinegar, 
pepper  and  salt. 

Part  of  the  crowd  went  for  red 
huckle  berries  on  a  trail  winding  under 
tall  trees  and  bordered  by  lovely  ferns 
of  many  varieties.  Others  would  go  to 
Hug  Point  or  Haystack  Rock  to  fish  and 
were  sure  of  wet  feet,  probably  fish, 
maybe  crabs. 

At  Haystack,  Bert  usually  fished 
from  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock  on  the 
windy  north  side,  hard  to  reach  and 
very  cold.  Josephine  and  I  sought  a 
warm  rock  on  the  south  side  one 
afternoon  as  you  see  in  the  picture. 
Ralph  came  later  and  “took”  us,  also 
turned  at  our  request  and  took  a  view 
out  between  two  pillars  of  rock  where 
the  water  rushed  regularly  in  between 
with  great  force.  One  day,  we  found  on 
the  beach  down  there  a  dead  “skate,”  a 
large,  diamond  shaped  fish  nearly  three 
feet  across,  very  flat  and  thin  with  a 
long  streamer  on  each  side  of  his  tail, 
which  was  itself  about  a  yard  long.  He 
had  two  or  three  rows  of  teeth  on  each 
jaw,  which  filling  together  like  cogs, 
looked  quite  alarming.  We  saw  a  dead 
seal  on  the  beach  and  on  a  rock  shelf 
above  Bert’s  fishing  place  at  Haystack, 
a  large  old  sea  lion  had  gone  to  sleep 
and  we  watched  him  rise  up  and  sniff 
and  finally  deciding  it  was  time  to  go, 
he  flapped  awkwardly  but  quickly  down 
the  almost  perpendicular  rock  about 
twenty  feet  to  the  water  diving  under  at 
once  but  curiously  lifting  his  head 
above  the  waves,  gazed  back  at  us  until 
he  disappeared  around  the  point,  still 
staring  just  as  we  had  been  doing.  His 
hide  looked  the  color  of  a  white  pig,  or 
a  shade  more  yellow,  with  dark  brown 
trimming  of  flippers,  tail,  eyes,  and 
nose.  His  body  must  have  been  eight 
feet  long  at  least,  the  head  being  very 
small  and  slender  in  proportion  to  the 
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body. 

The  first  day  we  went  to  Hug 
Point,  two  miles  south  from  camp,  the 
wind  was  pretty  cold.  On  arriving  at  the 
point,  we  had  to  watch  our  chance  to 
get  out,  run  a  few  steps,  and  jump  up  on 
the  slanting  rough  side  of  the  rocks  until 
the  waves  receded.  With  Bert  to  help 
us,  we  reached  the  large  flat  rocks  in 
front  where  the  scenery  is  grand,  but  it 
was  cold  for  us.  I  stood  laughing  at 
some  one  coming  over,  when  a  wave 
washed  higher  than  its  fellows  and 
came  up  over  the  comer  where  I  was 
standing,  to  my  complete  surprise.  I 
pulled  in  Bert’s  line  once,  landing  a 
double  header  of  crabs. 

At  Haystack  there  are  several  huge 
slices  of  rock  setting  north  and  south  on 
the  side  towards  shore,  looking  as 
though  the  waves  had  at  last  cut  them 
off  from  the  main  rock.  These  are  high, 
jagged  at  the  top  and  very  picturesque. 
Harold  and  I  climbed  all  over  them,  but 
could  not  have  done  so  if  they  had  not 
been  very  rough. 

Clam  chowder 

Several  days  after  our  arrival,  low 
tide  occurred  late  enough  in  the 
morning,  so,  by  turning  out  early,  the 
men  were  able  to  get  a  gunny  sack  of 
clams;  had  clams  fried,  clam  soup,  and 
best  of  all  --  clam  chowder,  made  with 
plenty  of  chopped  clams,  sliced 
potatoes  and  onions,  boiled  slowly  for 
several  hours  and  seasoned  with  red 
pepper,  salt  and  mustard,  adding  a 
couple  of  beaten  eggs  last.  My,  but  it 
was  fine!  Can  you  taste  it?  Perhaps  I 
have  told  you  before  how  clams  are 
dug.  Going  away  out  near  the  water, 
look  for  a  slight  depression  such  as 
might  be  made  by  the  end  of  the  finger 
in  the  sand;  there  will  be  a  clam  not  far 
below  standing  vertically  in  the  wet 
sand  with  his  back  to  the  ocean.  As 
soon  as  disturbed  by  a  footstep  or  by 


digging,  he  at  once  commences  to  work 
downwards  by  moving  his  tail  and 
spurting  water  from  his  neck.  If  the 
digger  is  quick  enough,  he  makes  a  few 
quick  moves  with  his  small  shovel, 
pushes  up  his  sleeve  and  reaches  down 
in  the  water  and  sand  in  the  hole,  a  little 
toward  the  ocean  and  draws  out  Mr. 
Clam,  who  retires  discretely  into  his 
long  narrow  shell  which  looks  like  light 
oakwood  varnished.  These  are  the  razor 
clams,  being  very  thin  with  sharp  edged 
shells,  about  six  inches  in  length  when 
full  grown.  As  the  low  tide  came  later 
in  the  morning,  some  of  the  ladies 
would  go  out  and  look  for  shells  and 
clams.  I  found  a  very  small  devil  fish. 
Bert  found  a  curiosity  in  a  twenty 
armed  star  fish,  and  Josephine  found  a 
rare  specimen  of  bright  scarlet  star  fish 
with  smooth  surface  and  slender  arms. 

At  Jockey  Cap  rock,  hundreds  of 
shells  wash  up,  the  shape  and  size  of  a 
peanut,  and  containing  a  live  animal 
which  buries  itself  in  the  sand,  leaving 
a  tiny  elevation  of  the  sand  as  sign  of  its 
presence.  It  was  from  these  Sol  was  to 
make  his  wife’s  lambrequin. 

A  mail  carrier  passed  daily  and 
undertook  for  a  small  consideration  to 
bring  in  such  supplies  as  we  needed. 
We  bought  some  potatoes,  which,  with 
the  carrier’s  charge  came  to  $2.00  for  a 
bushel. 

A  walk  along  the  beach 

Taking  lunch  one  day,  we  started 
for  Arch  Cape,  five  miles  south,  leaving 
Tom  Gault  and  the  lunch  at  Hug  Point, 
three  miles  from  camp,  for  he  was 
unable  to  go  so  far. 

We  visited  the  Austin  place  and 
saw  the  old  cannon,  which  washed  up 
there  years  and  years  ago  and  gives  the 
beach  its  name.  When  we  reached  the 
Cape,  the  tide  was  coming  in  so  we  had 
to  undress  our  feet  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  wade  round  in  order  to  see 
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The  women  were  carried  around  some  of  the  rocky 
capes,  then  set  on  the  steep  rocks  to  climb  as  far  as 
they  could,  then  make  a  “home  run  "  between  waves. 


Falls  Creek  near  Hug  Point.  On  a  rock  ledge  above  the 
beach,  they  built  a  fire  and  Bert  took  their  photographs. 


the  double  arch.  All  said  it  was  grand 
and  we’re  so  glad  we  went.  The  arches 
are  very  high  and  massive. 

It  is  easy  to  get  around  Hug  Point 
only  at  very  low  tide.  There  is  a  trail  up 
over  the  headland,  which  we  used  in 
going  home,  but  on  the  way  up,  we 
could  reach  the  flat  rocks  in  front  easily 
where  the  boys  fish,  but  from  there  it 
was  more  difficult,  there  being  two 
ways:  by  climbing  from  boulder  to 
boulder,  then  trying  to  jump  past  the 
water  as  the  waves  draw  back,  several 
of  the  ladies  tried  it,  but  fell  and  got  wet 
a  little.  I  used  the  narrow  rock  shelf 
about  twenty  feet  high  where  you  must 
hug  the  rocks,  face  in,  and  reach  for  the 
next  foothold.  I’d  be  scared  to  cross  it 
when  the  water  dashes  in  under  it  and 
was  kind  of  shaky  as  it  was,  though  I 
had  hold  of  a  helping  hand. 

In  returning,  we  were  bothered  by 
the  tide  a  lot  at  the  points  as  we  knew  it 
would,  but  all  considered  the  trip  a 
good  adventure  and  wouldn’t  have 
missed  it  for  anything.  Mrs.  Gault  was 
ahead  and  started  round  the  first  point 
alone;  she  was  afraid  to  run  at  the  right 
time,  and  so  a  big  wave  wet  her  to  the 
waist.  They  said  she  tried  to  butt  it  out 
to  sea  again.  By  the  time  we  got  there, 
there  wasn’t  any  good  time  to  run  as  the 
water  was  clear  to  the  rocks  all  the  time. 
We  had  to  be  carried  in  some  places 
partly  around  rocky  capes,  then  set  on 
the  steep  rough  rocks  to  climb  as  far  as 
we  could,  and  at  last,  watch  a  chance  to 
make  a  home  run  between  waves.  Had 
doodles  of  fun.  Just  on  the  south  side  of 
Hug  Point  there  is  a  large  flat  place 
about  twenty  feet  above  the  beach  with 
a  little  cool  stream  running  across  it  and 
falling  over  its  edge  to  the  beach  below. 
Here  they  built  a  bonfire  on  the  solid 
rock,  and  Bert  took  our  pictures.  We  ate 
dinner,  rested  and  dried  our  clothes. 
Tom  had  crossed  by  the  path  above  and 


was  sunning  himself  on  a  sheltered  rock 
letting  the  heat  dry  his  clothes.  He  had 
fished  out  on  the  front  rocks  until,  to  get 
back,  he  had  to  get  wet  to  his  waist.  It 
did  him  no  harm  as  the  salt  water 
seldom  does. 

We  fancied  it  would  be  hard  to  get 
the  girls  away  from  Hug  Point,  but  they 
took  Ralph  and  started  before  we  did. 
After  the  men  went  over  on  the  other 
side  to  fish  awhile,  we  read,  rested,  and 
snoozed...  We  found  the  men  asleep  in 
the  sand,  on  climbing  over  the  point, 
buried  them,  resurrected  all  that  was 
left,  and  set  out  for  home.  That  was  the 
only  day  Mrs.  Gault  and  I  missed 
bathing  and  she  had  half  of  hers 
anyhow. 

Even  a  child  had  learned  that  the 
state  of  the  tide  was  the  thing  of  the 
moment,  for  one  day  I  asked  Harold 
where  his  shoes  were,-  he  didn’t  know, 
-  his  garters,  “I  don’t  know”  said  he.  “I 
don’t  know  what  time  it  is  nor  whether 
the  tide  is  going  out  or  coming  in,  nor 
anything.  I  just  know  when  it’s  out  and 
when  it’s  in.” 

Mr.  Loder  and  Mr.  McIntyre  had 
to  leave  a  few  days  before  the  others, 
and  were  thoughtful  enough  to  send  in 
some  candy  and  cigars  from  Seaside  by 
the  mail  carrier. 

The  boys  built  a  couple  of  log 
cabin  bonfires  the  last  night,  and  the 
very  last  one  was  an  immense  affair 
well  worth  seeing.  It  took  considerable 
hard  work  to  erect  that  pile,  but  the 
boys  sacrificed  themselves  with  a 
cheerfulness  beautiful  to  see. 

The  return  home 

No  one  was  ready  to  go  home,  but 
some  of  us  had  to  go,  so  all  went.  Mary 
took  some  pictures  of  the  bathers  at 
Seaside,  which  are  good.  The  little  girl 
is  especially  cute,  we  think.  At  Seaside, 
we  saw  the  Mansur’s,  where  we  visited 
about  ten  years  ago  when  going  from 
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the  claim  out  to  Seaside.  They  own  a 
cabin  near  Humbug,  one  half-mile 
south  of  our  camp,  but  have  not  been 
down  there  for  years  owing  to  Mr. 
Mansur’s  ill  health.  Josephine  seemed 
by  the  Seaside  scales  to  have  gained  ten 
pounds,  and  was  very  proud  of  it,  but 
proved  to  have  gained  but  one,  and  so 
all  those  hot  cakes  and  syrup  were 
wasted.  Gravity  must  operate  like 
anything  down  there.  I  failed  to  notice 
it  though. 

We  found  the  air  very  smoky  and 
hot  in  the  valley  on  our  return  and 
wished  we  might  be  back  again  at  the 
old  camp.  All  declared  they  never  had  a 
better  time  and  hope  to  go  again  in  the 
near  future. 

Mrs.  Walker  and  Mrs.  Parker, 
having  very  long  and  abundant  hair, 
gained  permission  to  comb  it  only  once 
in  two  days,  but  we  of  scantier  locks 
had  no  good  excuse,  so  Mary  combed 
hers  before  and  after  (bathing). 
Josephine  combed  hers  every  few 
minutes  and  I  did  it  once  a  day  whether 
it  needed  it  or  not.  Mrs.  Gault’s  is  a 
little  curly  so  we  couldn’t  tell,  but 
suspected  she  never  combed  hers  at  all. 

Medals  have  been  voted  as 
follows: 

Best  fisherman,  Bert  Nash,  though 
the  largest  always  got  away;  one  three 
feet  in  length  escaped  by  that  rule. 

Ralph  was  best  at  the  heavy  work, 
such  as  making  biscuit,  but  nearly  lost 
his  position  by  making  them  really  light 
weight. 

Fayette  was  Champion  shell 
gatherer,  finding  them  at  all  times  and 
places  whether  there  were  any  or  not. 
Best  athlete  Mrs.  Gault 

Dryest  bather  Mrs.  Parker 
Best  house  keeper  Sol  Walker 
Best  boy  in  camp  Harold  Nash 
Best  Singer  Mary  Sandstrom 

(masterpiece,  “Blue  Bottles.”)  W 


ft  * 


Courtesy  of  Gordon  Childs 
Phalle  Lucy  Willson  Nash 


1866-1957 

1.  Mark  Tolonen,  Interim  Curator  at 
CCHS,  read  an  article  in  the  July  1900 
issue  of  McClure’s  magazine  about  a 
worker  by  the  name  of  name  of 
Greuber,  whose  trip  to  the  Tillamook 
Rock  was  so  terrifying  that  he  never 
wanted  to  leave. 

Sam  Foster  in  Seaside,  an  authority 
on  the  Tillamook  Lighthouse,  called 
James  A.  Gibbs  who  wrote  the  well- 
known  book  titled,  Tillamook  Light ,  to 
ask  him  about  the  story  that  Phalle  told. 
He  referred  us  to  page  46  of  his  book 
about  Gruber  who  was  the  first  to  ride  a 
bo’s’ns  chair  to  the  rock. 

[Be  sure  to  take  another  look  at  Gibbs 
book.  He  wrote  a  hilarious  story  of  his 
experience  sleeping  in  a  hammock 
outside  on  Tillamook  Rock.  It  begins  on 
page  87.] 
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Bears  to  beeswax  in  1893 


A  TRIP  DOWN  THE  NEHALEM 

By  Phalle  Nash 


Having  heard  of  timber  claims  to 
be  taken  up  and  down  on  the  Nehalem 
River  in  1893,  my  husband  decided  to 
combine  business  with  pleasure  and  go 
down  the  river  in  a  rowboat.  Both  of  us 
loved  visiting  new  scenes  especially  if 
they  were  spiced  with  more  or  less  of  a 
danger.  We  were  told  that  a  Mr.  Foster, 
who  lived  twenty  miles  down  river 
from  the  post  office  and  store  of  a  small 
town  called  Mist,  took  grocery  orders 
along  as  he  came  up  river.  He  would 
then  build  a  boat  at  Mist  and  deliver 
goods  on  his  way  down  to  his  home. 
We  wrote  to  him  and  learned  when  he 
would  be  going  down  river,  and  we  met 
him  at  Mist.  We  arrived  in  time  for  Mr. 
Nash  to  help  build  the  boat  and  outfit  it 
for  our  trip.  We  stayed  at  the 
storekeeper’s  home  over  the  store  till 
the  boat  was  ready. 

We  started  off  with  Mr.  Foster 
assisting  with  the  rowing  in  the  quiet 
waters  and  he  delivered  the  goods  to  the 
families  along  the  river.  We  stayed 
overnight  at  Mr.  Foster’s  home  and  met 
his  interesting  family.  Next  day,  we 
paid  him  about  $1.50  for  the  lumber  in 
the  boat  and  floated  off  with  our  sent 
freight  down  to  our  timber  claim  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Salmonberry.  My  husband 
identified  it  the  first  time  he  searched, 
by  the  landmarks  given  him  by  a  friend 
who  had  taken  up  a  claim,  proved  up 
some  time  ago,  and  had  left  the  place. 

We  bumped  around  on  rocky 
rapids--sometimes  arriving  stem  first,  at 
the  foot.  At  one  place,  called  Little 
Falls,  there  was  a  descent  of  several  feet 


with  swift  current  and  several  rocks  to 
be  avoided.  The  waves  at  the  foot  were 
quite  high  and  left  considerable  water  in 
the  boat.  The  slack  water  at  the  bottom 
was  clear  and  looked  shallow. 

Mr.  Nash  was  an  excellent 
boatman,  quick  to  decide  and  strong  to 
execute.  I  learned  to  scull  with  a  six 
foot  board  shaped  as  an  oar,  set  in  an 
oarlock  in  the  center  of  the  stem  to  keep 
the  stem  straight  with  the  bow,  keeping 
the  boat  from  swinging  from  side  to 
side  onto  the  rocks.  Sometimes  we  had 
to  work  the  boat  from  one  side  of  the 
river  to  the  other  to  get  a  passage 
between  the  rocks  which  in  summer 
were  at  or  near  the  surface.  In  the 
winter,  only  the  larger  rocks  were  a 
menace,  but  the  current  was  strong  and 
swift  and  there  was  quite  an  element  of 
danger.  In  fact,  the  “King  of  the  River,” 
Mr.  Frazer1,  was  drowned  in  an  eddy 
below  the  rock  after  a  shipwreck 
occurred  while  trying  to  bring  a  party 
down  the  river. 

At  that  time,  people  were 
unaccustomed  to  seeing  a  woman  in 
men’s  garments.  For  my  steering,  which 
was  rather  strenuous  at  times,  I  wore  a 
pair  of  my  husband’s  trousers,  but  had 
my  skirt  ready  to  don  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  Slacks  for  women  were 
unknown  at  that  time. 

Stop  at  a  homesteader’s  cabin 

There  were  several  deserted  cabins 
along  the  banks  whose  former 
occupants  had  proved  up  and  left.  I 
went  into  one  as  we  came  along.  I  had 
no  sooner  opened  the  door  than  I 
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screamed  lustily,  for  a  bear  stood 
looking  at  me  with  glassy  eyes,  and 
several  kinds  of  animals  in  natural 
postures  burst  on  my  amazed  and 
somewhat  dismayed  vision  until  I  re¬ 
alized  the  owner  was  a  taxidermist.  My 
husband  came  on  the  run  when  he  heard 
me  scream.  Then  he  said  he  had  heard 
that  a  taxidermist  had  lived  here. 

We  enjoyed  camping  at  the  claim 
and  exploring  the  surrounding  area.  We 
did  lots  of  fishing  and  had  great  success 
with  both  steelhead  and  trout.  The 
country  was  breathtaking  in  its  beauty 
and  the  trees  on  our  claim  were 
excellent. 

Nehalem  beeswax 
Before  going  home  to  Oregon 
City,  we  floated  down  stream  to  salt 
water,  taking  the  boat  out  and  over  the 
rocky  terrain  to  be  put  in  the  water 
again  below  the  falls.  A  few  miles  with 
the  tide  brought  us  to  the  bay  which  we 
crossed  to  [land  at]  an  old  pier.  While 
camping  there,  a  man  came  along  one 
day  who  asked  us  to  move  over  to  his 
place  three  miles  north  along  the  beach 
and  camp  on  his  place.  He  offered  to 
haul  our  boat  over  by  sled  and  oxen,  so 
he  could  have  fun  with  it  in  the  surf. 
This  we  did.  We  could  then  get  vege¬ 
tables  and  milk  from  the  Edwards 
family.  He  kept  a  hired  man  who  came 
from  Kentucky  We  soon  learned  the 
reason  for  keeping  a  hired  hand,  and 
what  an  interesting  reason  it  was.  They 
lived  back  from  the  water  across  sand 
ridges,  and,  most  days,  the  men  dug 
with  shovels  into  the  sand  making 
openings  about  eight  feet  by  ten  feet 
and  from  six  to  ten  feet  deep  The 
object  of  their  digging  was  to  reach 
the  “Old  Beach”  where  often  chunks 
of  beeswax  were  found.  This  was  left 
many  years  ago  when  a  ship  was  wreck¬ 
ed  on  the  beach.  It  was  supposed  to 
have  been  bringing  wax  for  candles  to 


the  California  missions,  and  being 
blown  far  north  in  a  storm,  was 
wrecked  here.  The  Indians  have 
collected  great  quantities  of  it. 

There  was  a  chest  of  treasure 
which  the  survivors  were  supposed  to 
have  buried  on  the  side  of  Neahkahnie 
Mountain  not  far  away.  There  were 
marked  rocks  which  were  thought  to  be 
clues  to  the  location  and  many  people 
have  dug  for  the  treasure,  but,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  no  one  has 
found  it  yet.  The  legend  is  that  a  negro 
corpse  was  buried  on  top  of  the  chest  to 
keep  the  supersititous  Indians  away.  I 
have  lost  my  copy  of  the  inscriptions, 
but  I  remember  there  was  a  large  “W” 

with  an  “x”  in  it,  “deos,  D  E . ”  and 

on  a  side  hill,  five  or  six  “xx’s,”  four  or 
five  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  large  rock, 
an  arrow  and  “deos.” 

I  sat  at  the  edge  of  the  excavation 
and  when  the  wax  was  being  dug  for 
my  husband,  I  often  took  a  turn  at  the 
shovel.  We  took  as  much  of  the  wax  as 
we  could  carry  along  with  our  camping 
gear2,  and  the  next  day  we  headed  for 
Cannon  Beach. 

Our  route  took  us  on  a  trail  over 
Neahkahnie  Mountain,  and  then  down 
on  the  beach.  We  had  to  wait  for  a  low 
tide  to  go  around  Hug  Point.  While 
walking  the  beach,  we  came  to  a  dead 
whale3,  and,  believe  me,  we  gave  it  a 
wide  berth.  When  we  arrived  at  Cannon 
Beach,  we  met  with  a  number  of  our 
friends  from  Oregon  City  who  were 
vacationing  there.  We  camped  on  the 
beach  near  them,  and  the  next  day,  we 
took  the  stage  to  Seaside,  then  the  train 
to  Portland,  and  back  to  Oregon  City, 
our  starting  point. 

We  agreed  it  was  the  best 
adventure  we  had  ever  taken  and  we 
vowed  to  do  it  again  and  again,  which 
we  did.  # 
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1.  Hugh  Frazer,  a  well-known 
Astorian  of  that  time  died  in  February 
1895  when  his  raft  struck  a  rock  in  the 
river  about  ten  miles  below  Mishawaka. 
He  was  ferrying  a  load  of  lumber 
downriver  to  build  a  house  on  his 
homestead  claim  Phalle  must  have 
written  these  reminiscences  after 
that  date. 

2.  Gordon  Childs  said  that  when 
he  was  growing  up,  his  family  had  many 
pieces  of  the  beeswax  that  Phalle  and 
Bert  had  dug  up. 


3.  The  same  year  that  Phalle  and 
Bert  Nash  saw  the  whale  near  Cannon 
Beach,  Herbert  F.  Logan  was  trying  to 
sell  oil  from  what  was  probably  the 
same  whale.  According  to  an  Astoria 
newspaper,  after  rendering  eight 
hundred  gallons  of  oil  from  the  whale, 
Logan  discovered  that  prices  in 
Portland  were  too  low  to  pay  to 
transport  it  there.  The  article  did  not 
tell  if  he  was  able  to  dispose  of  the  oil 
elsewhere.  # 


History  of  the  Beeswax 


Several  blocks  of  beeswax  from 
unidentified  wrecked  ships  are  in  the 
CCHS  collection.  One  appears  to  be 
identical  to  that  shown  in  the  article, 
“North  Pacific  Pre-Historic  Wrecks,”  by 
Thomas  H.  Rogers  in  the  1900-1910 
issue  of  the  Oregon  Native  Son , 
Volume  2  pages  91-94.  (See  the 
accompanying  photograph.)  Rogers 
quotes  J.Q.A.  Bowlby  of  Astoria  as 
saying: 

...There  is  another  block  of  wax  in 
Astoria.  It  is  about  nine  by  thirteen 
inches,  and  four  inches  thick.  It  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Mr.  N. 
Clinton,  and  was  received  from  the 
family  of  Capt.  Crosby,  deceased.  The 
characters  are  in  the  shape  of  a 
monogram,  and  are  called  by  some  a 
“ dollar-mark”  and  by  others  “I  H  S.  ” 
The  “I”  is  placed  upon  the  center  of  the 
“S”  and  the  “H”  is  placed  horizontally 
across  the  top  of  them. 

The  photograph  of  it  shows  the 
“H”  quite  plainly,  but  the  wax  does  not 
disclose  the  upper  line  of  the  “H”  so 
well. 


It  creates  some  doubt  in  my  mind 
as  to  having  been  made  by  any  person. 
The  face  of  the  wax  has  been  shaved 
and  worn  off  considerably,  while  there 
are  cracks  and  niches  in  the  wax  that 
seem  to  have  been  made  by  shrinking  or 
by  wear  during  the  long  exposure. 

Rogers  quotes  John  Hobson 
concerning  this  same  piece  of  beeswax: 

“As  I  was  coming  to  the  Pioneer 
Reunion  at  Portland  I  bought  [brought] 
a  large  piece  of  beeswax,  not  mineral 
wax,  as  some  would  like  to  have  it,  with 
the  letters,  “I.H.S.  ”  on  its  face,  which  I 
know  was  on  it  when  taken  from  the 
sand  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nehalem  river 
in  1868,  by  a  man  named  Baker,  from 
whom  I  purchased  it.  The  same  year  I 
brought  it  to  Astoria,  where  I  sold  it  to 
Captain  Alfred  Crosby,  and  after  his 
death,  and  the  removal  of  the  family, 
one  of  his  sons  presented  it  to  Mr. 
Nicholas  Clinton,  who  is  the  present 
owner. 

Hobson  asked  the  Indians  where 
the  wax  came  from  and  they  told  the 
same  story  that  Phalle  Nash  did.  He 
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continued: 

....The  wax  was  scattered  all  over 
it  [the  bar  of  the  Nehalem  River],  and 
the  constant  winds  blowing  the  sands 
from  the  northwest  in  summer  and  the 
southwest  in  winter  has  covered  and 
uncovered  it  for  ages,  and  the  sun  has 
softened  it  into  different  shapes  and 
sizes.  Some  pieces  were  bleached  nearly 
white.  There  was  much  dirt  and  sand  in 
it,  which  stuck  to  it  when  softened  by 
the  sun.  When  the  whites  came  here  to 
settle,  they  collected  wax,  and  one, 
Baker,  made  a  business  of  it  and  found 
that  the  most  of  it,  when  exposed  to 
view,  was  lying  on  a  thin  stratum  of 
earth,  like  the  sediment  of  a  river 
freshet  (which  1  believe  it  was),  and 
scattered  all  over  the  peninsula.. ..I 
believe  the  vessel  to  have  been  English, 
or  Spanish,  from  China,  freighted  with 
wax  for  some  South  American  port,  for 
church  purposes,  as  the  large  wax 
candles  would  indicate.  The  monogram 


was  cut  on  this  piece  for  pastime,  1  have 
no  doubt,  by  one  of  the  sailors.  The 
wreck  must  have  occurred  in  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century. 

There  is  more  about  Spanish 
shipwrecks,  treasure,  and  beeswax  in 
this  article  which  the  public  can  read  at 
the  CCHS  archives.  The  beeswax  is  not 
on  exhibit,  but  can  be  viewed  by 
making  an  appointment  with  Jeff  Smith, 
Interim  Director,  or  Mark  Tolonen, 
Interim  Curator.  Thomas  Hesperian 
Rogers  wrote  two  fiction  books  on  the 
Nehalem  treasure  and  beeswax  which 
are  in  the  Usiana  (United  States) 
Collection  of  the  Astoria  Public 
Library.  They  are  Nehalem,  published 
in  1898  and  Beeswax  and  Gold:  A 
Story  of  the  Pacific,  A.D.  1700, 
published  in  1929.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  articles  in  the  Oregon 
Historical  Quarterly  on  the  subject,  also 
found  at  this  library. 


Frank  Chown 
Eleanor  Chown 
Barbara  Schwab 
Herb  Schwab 
Ann  Smeaton 
Robert  Evanson 
William  Gittelsohn 
Katy  Grant-Hanson 
Treva  Haskell 
Marlene  Laws 
Barbara  Levine 
Sally  Little 
George  Shields 
Ann  Wierum 


The  Cannon  Beach  Historical 
Society 

At  left  are  the  current  members  of  the  board  of 
the  Cannon  Beach  Historical  Society.  Frank  Chown 
is  president  of  the  group  which  has  made  some 
important  strides.  Open  hours  have  been  on 
Wednesdays  and  Thursdays,  from  1  p.m.  to  3  p.m. 
They  hope  to  be  able  to  expand  these  hours  soon.  At 
present,  they  are  an  entirely  volunteer  group;  that  too 
may  change. 

Members  have  been  interviewing  those  who 
have  stories  to  tell  about  the  history  of  Cannon  Beach. 
They  plan  to  have  a  listening  room  were  visitors  will 
be  able  to  listen  to  the  tapes. 

Membership  meetings  are  held  twice  a  year. 
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CCHS  Photo 

Jeff  Smith,  CCHS  Interim  Director,  holds  two  chunks  of  beeswax.  The  one  on 
the  left  was  found  near  Neahkahnie  Mountain.  The  other  was  found  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Nehalem  River,  and  later  melted  and  reformed  in  a  pan. 
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CCHS  Photo 


When  the  large  chunk  of  wax  is  turned  around,  the  letters,  and  “S”  can  be 
clearly  seen.  Perhaps  in  carving  the  lower  crossbar  of  the  "I",  a  piece  of  the 
wax  broke  off  and  the  next  letter  carved,  “S”,  was  placed  above  the  part  that 
was  broken. 
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Cannon  Beach  about  1948.  Trees  at  top  left  have  been  cleared  to  make  way 
Beach.  Haystack  Rock  and  the  Needles  are  at  top  center.  Ecola  Creek,  fo 
the  Nash  family  crossed  the  creek  on  a  foot  bridge  while  their  wagon  was 


CCHS  Photo  U1 674-0 IS 


e  Oregon  Coast  Highway  to  carry  traffic  away  from  downtown  Cannon 
;  known  as  Elk  Creek,  empties  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  center.  In  1904, 
7  through  the  creek. 


Idyllic  lives  of  the  children  of  homesteaders  on  Cannon  Beach 


REFLECTIONS  ON  EARLY  DAY 
CANNON  BEACH 

(Excerpts) 

By  John  Delbert  Griffin 


Carolyn  Green  ApRoberts  has 
consented  to  the  printing  here  of 
portions  of  the  book  written  by  her 
uncle,  John  Delbert  Griffin  with  the 
help  of  her  mother,  Margaret  Griffin 
Green.  A  complete  copy  is  at  the 
Astoria  Public  Library  in  the  Astoriana 
File  No.  CO 37. 

Today  Cannon  Beach  is  a  vacation 
area  for  thousands  of  persons  who 
appreciate  and  love  this  beach  for  its 
beauty,  ruggedness  and  recreational 
potential.  It  might  be  interesting  to 
relate  what  it  was  like  some  80  years 
ago  when  the  major  portion  of  the 
beach  was  first  opened  up  for  settle¬ 
ment,  and  more  specifically  the  years 
following  August,  1892,  when  my 
father  John  N.  Griffin  of  Astoria,  ac¬ 
quired  right  and  title  to  a  Government 
homestead  claim  of  160  acres  from  R.E. 
McGuire  and  his  wife  Rosetta  McGuire. 

Naturally  the  encroachment  of 
civilization  has  left  its  scars.  No  longer 
does  the  beach  have  the  green  virgin 
forest  background;  logging  has  taken 
care  of  that;  nor  do  we  have  the 
bountiful  supply  of  clams  and  crabs 
gathered  without  thought  of  restrictions. 
Much  of  the  former  marine  life  on  the 
rocks  has  ceased  to  be  or  has  been 
wantonly  destroyed,  and  lovely  shells 
once  so  plentiful  no  longer  are  to  be 
found.  But  the  beach  still  has  its 
promontory  rocks  and  unusual  singing 
sand,  the  tide  still  comes  in  and  goes 
out  and  the  charm  and  beauty  are  there. 


Now  one  can  drive  from  Astoria  to 
Cannon  Beach  in  less  than  an  hour  so  it 
is  difficult  to  realize  that  in  the  early 
days  it  took  the  greater  part  of  a  day, 
traveling  first  by  boat  from  Astoria, 
then  train,  followed  by  the  thrilling  ride 
in  a  wagon  drawn  by  horses  over  the 
rough  road  from  Seaside  to  Elk  Creek. 
It  was  a  momentous  occasion  when  our 
family  was  packed  and  ready  for  a  stay 
through  the  summer  until  the  fall 
opening  of  school.  The  stage  driver  was 
always  a  rugged  character  using  much 
profanity  when  addressing  the  four 
horses  required  for  the  trip. 

The  road  at  that  time  practically 
followed  the  old  Indian  Trail  from 
Seaside  to  Cannon  Beach,  winding 
through  low  ravines  until  approaching 
the  climb  up  Tillamook  Head,  then 
straight  down  a  rather  perilous  descent 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Elk  Creek  River 
where  the  Logan  House  was  located. 
The  first  few  miles  out  of  Seaside  were 
quite  easy  going  although  at  one  point 
we  had  to  ford  the  Necanicum  River, 
later  reaching  the  Halfway  house  where 
we  stopped  to  water  the  horses.  This 
house  was  merely  a  shack  and  we  called 
it  the  “inside-out-house”  because  the 
two  by  four  timbers  were  exposed  and 
lacked  any  outside  covering.  In  the 
spring  after  winter  rains  the  mud  was 
quite  an  obstacle,  reaching  sometimes 
to  the  hubs  of  the  wagon,  and  the  road 
was  so  narrow,  there  were  few  turnouts 
for  passing.  The  driver  would  halt  at 
intervals  and  give  forth  a  bellow  which 
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echoed  and  re-echoed.  If  there  was  no 
response,  he  knew  the  road  was  clear 
and  would  proceed.  As  a  youngster  I 
liked  to  sit  with  the  teamster  on  the 
driver’s  seat,  and  remember  one  time 
when  we  hit  a  bad  rut,  the  wagon  gave 
a  lurch  and  over  I  went,  landing  behind 
the  rear  horses.  Luckily,  they  did  not 
move  and  I  was  unharmed  except  for  a 
mud  bath.  At  Elk  Creek  we  stopped  to 
wait  for  the  tide  to  be  low  enough  to 
ford  the  mouth  since,  of  course,  there 
was  no  bridge  in  those  days.  This 
crossing  was  often  hazardous  and  the 
driver  had  to  exert  great  skill.  A  few 
times  the  water  proved  to  be  deeper 
than  anticipated  and  came  into  the 
wagon  drenching  passengers,  baggage 
and  supplies.  Once  across,  however,  the 
water  soon  drained  and  it  was  a  joy  to 
hit  the  smooth  hard  sand,  see  Haystack 
Rock  and  enjoy  the  fast  trot  on  the 
beach  four  miles  to  our  cottage  where 
we  unloaded  and  we  children  took  off 
shoes  and  socks,  never  to  put  them  on 
again  until  fall. 

....The  house  [that  their  father  and 
the  hired  worker,  Mike  Powers,  built] 
contained  a  living  room  with  fireplace, 
three  bedrooms  and  kitchen,  and  every¬ 
thing  including  the  bedsteads,  large 
kitchen  table,  flooring,  and  chairs  came 
out  of  [one  huge]  tree.  The  kitchen 
stove  and  two  rocking  chairs  were  the 
only  items  brought  from  the  outside. 
Each  year  when  we  arrived,  hopefully 
on  a  sunny  day  in  June,  the  first  order 
was  to  get  out  the  scythe,  cut  the  long 
grass,  let  it  dry  a  bit,  and  then  all  hands 
would  stuff  it  into  striped  cotton  tick¬ 
ings  and  these  served  as  our  mattresses. 
Each  morning,  they  would  be  shaken 
and  the  beds  made  up.  It  was  like 
sleeping  on  a  hay-mow  and  just  as 
fragrant. 

During  those  early  years  we  had 
the  basic  foods,  beans,  rice,  macaroni 


and  dried  fruits  such  as  peaches, 
apricots,  prunes  and  apples.  Mother 
made  a  wonderfully  good  pie  out  of  the 
native  salal-berry  with  a  few  dried 
apples  for  tartness.  We  also  picked 
quantities  of  huckleberries. 

Recreation 

The  beach,  during  the  early  years 
we  spent  there,  was  pretty  much  as  the 
Indians  had  left  it:  primitive,  unspoiled 
with  everything  in  abundance,  including 
clams,  crabs,  mussels,  and  fish.  There 
were  few  tourists,  but  a  few  vacationers 
would  arrive  and  camp  for  a  week  or  so, 
and  we  always  entertained  friends  from 
time  to  time.  We  children  never  knew  a 
dull  moment;  the  beach  was  our 
playground  and  we  improvised  our 
activity  or  recreation.  As  we  grew  older, 
we  turned  our  energies  to  gathering 
stove  and  fireplace  wood  and  carried 
buckets  of  water  from  a  spring  to  the 
house  for  drinking  and  cooking.  The 
water  was  clear,  pure  and  cold  and  the 
spring  served  as  our  refrigerator.  We 
also  built  many  a  huge  tepee-like 
bonfire,  spending  most  of  a  day 
gathering  logs  and  driftwood  so 
plentiful  then.  An  evening  spent  around 
a  fire  like  that  was  always  a  highlight. 

Since  walking  was  our  only  means 
of  transportation,  we  planned  several 
picnics  which  took  us  from  home  for 
the  day.  A  favorite  was  spent  at  Arch 
Cape  some  four  miles  distant,  but  the 
one  we  really  looked  forward  to  was 
walking  the  five  miles  to  Ecola.  We 
would  leave  our  house  on  an  early  low 
tide  and  spend  the  day  exploring  the 
fascinating  rocks  and  paths  to  Ecola 
Point,  visiting  with  the  Lewis  and 
Flanders  families  who  had  handsome 
summer  homes  there,  and  then  enjoy 
the  homeward  trek  in  the  late  afternoon. 

I  enjoyed  clamming  and  crabbing 
above  all  activities.  I  had  a  bike  with  a 
small  cart  attached  and  nearly  always 
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got  my  share  of  shellfish  even  when 
getting  soaked  to  the  neck  sometimes 
when  the  crabs  were  in  deep  holes.  Of 
course,  the  ocean  was  our  bathtub  and  a 
daily  event  was  a  dip  in  the  surf,  always 
followed  by  a  welcome  drink  of 
delicious  mussel  nectar.  Mussels  were 
plentiful  on  the  rocks  and  we  loved  to 
look  for  the  pearls  in  the  big  ones. 
Mussels  produce  pearls  as  oysters  do 
although  they  are  inferior  in  quality. 

Living  off  the  Land 
I  think  of  my  father  as  a 
conservationist  and  he  certainly  did  not 
believe  in  waste.  He  was  always 
generous  and  gave  us  everything  we 
needed,  but  not  always  everything  we 
wanted.  Just  as  he  built  the  pioneer 
beach  home  out  of  that  tree,  he 
expected  to  utilize  as  much  as  possible 
of  what  the  beach  provided.  Every  day, 
we  walked  the  high  tide  line  to  see  what 
had  washed  ashore  and  would  often 
find  lumber,  various  kinds  of  casks,  and 
many  of  the  old  wooden  floats  from  fish 
nets.  Father  always  came  from  Astoria 
for  the  weekend,  usually  walking  the 
entire  distance  from  Seaside,  and 
always  brought  a  large  bag  of  candy 
and  some  fresh  meat,  both  luxuries.  We 
youngsters  were  on  the  lookout  for  him 
and  would  walk  as  far  as  Silver  Point  to 
watch  for  his  arrival.  He  was  an  ardent 
fisherman  and  would  catch  trout  in  Elk 
Creek  or  Arch  Cape  Creek  and  pogies 
and  perch  in  the  ocean  off  Hug  and 
Humbug  Points.  I  always  went  along. 
The  Elk  Creek  trip  would  take  all  day  as 
we  would  start  back  through  dense 
woods  up  the  Humbug  ridge,  then  over 
the  divide  down  into  Elk  Creek  canyon, 
a  beautiful  isolated  spot  where  very  few 
ever  ventured.  We  would  fish  upstream 
for  a  mile  or  so,  then  downstream  to 
where  the  old  Anderson  Trail  led  to  the 
beach  in  the  vicinity  of  Tolovana  Park. 
Naturally,  we  had  trout  for  dinner  that 
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night. 

Mother  was  a  good  cook  and  we 
had  clams  and  crabs  in  various  ways. 
Her  clam  chowder  was  thick  with  clams 
and  her  baked  deviled  crab,  something 
to  be  remembered. 

....Cannon  Beach  was  unspoiled, 
still  largely  as  the  Indians  had  left  it, 
when  Father  first  went  there  in  1892, 
but  from  then  on,  the  encroachment  of 
civilization  began.  Today  with  the 
passage  of  time,  wonderful  highways 
have  been  constructed,  utilities 
established  and  Cannon  Beach  is 
accessible  to  thousands  of  tourists  and 
visitors.  Many  retired  persons  have  built 
permanent  homes  there,  but  I  cannot 
help  but  reflect  on  those  pioneer  days 
and  am  glad  I  lived  at  that  time  when 
the  beach  was  primitive,  without 
shellfish  regulations,  before  the 
invasion  of  automobiles,  and  where  we 
were  able  to  enjoy  in  complete  freedom 
the  natural  state  of  this  beautiful  beach. 

Changes,  however,  are  inevitable 
and  sometimes  sad.  Our  family,  after 
five  generations,  from  our  grandmother 
to  my  sister’s  two  grandchildren,  had 
enjoyed  our  Cannon  Beach  home,  so  it 
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was  with  reluctance  and  regret  that  we 
decided  to  dispose  of  it.  Our  well- 
remembered  heritage  has  recently 
passed  into  other  hands,  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  they  too  will  love  the 
unceasing  beauty  of  Cannon  Beach 
which  civilization  can  never  really 
destroy.  # 


Tidal  Waves 

The  following  account  of  a  tidal 
wave  that  hit  Cannon  Beach  was 
printed  in  the  June  30,  1896  issue  of  the 
Daily  Morning  Astorian. 

A  small  sized  tidal  wave  visited 
Elk  Creek  and  Cannon  beaches  a  few 
days  ago  that  was  probably  the  tail-end 
of  the  huge  wall  of  water  that  swept  the 
western  coast  of  Vancouver  Island 
following  the  great  earthquake 
disturbances  in  Japan.  Mr.  Samuel 
Maddock  who  was  an  eye-witness  to 
the  Elk  Creek  visitor,  describes  it  as 
follows: 

“I  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
creek  at  the  time,  near  the  pontoon 


bridge,  and  hearing  an  unusual  roar 
glanced  toward  the  ocean  for  the  cause. 
Imagine  my  surprise  at  beholding  a  wall 
of  water  approaching  up  the  creek  from 
the  ocean,  fully  three  feet  high,  and 
with  great  rapidity.  I  ran  back  out  of 
reach  of  the  sudden  flood  and  waited 
until  it  receded.  It  swept  far  up  the 
creek  and  on  the  beach  as  high  as  the 
highest  winter  tides.” 

Mr.  Cloutrie,  of  Arch  Cape,  said 
he  heard  an  unusual  roar  but  did  not  see 
the  wave.  He  arrived  at  the  beach  in 
time,  however,  to  see  where  it  had 
climbed  high  among  the  drift  cast  up  by 
last  winter’s  tide.  # 

Editor’s  note:  David  and  Alma 
English's  1993  book,  Arch  Cape 
Chronicles:  A  Bit  of  Oregon  Coast’s 
Past,  pages  269  and  294,  tells  the  story > 
of  the  excitement  (and  damage)  the 
1964  tidal  wave  generated  along  the 
South  County  shores.  Many  Arch  Cape 
residents  contributed  to  this  book  which 
is  on  sale  at  the  Heritage  Museum,  and 
can  be  checked  out  from  the  public 
libraries. 


The  poem  below  was  printed  in  the  February  16,  1 882  issue  of  the  Daily  Astorian : 

We  Won’t  Count  This 

The  tide  goes  out  and  the  tide  comes  in 
And  gulls  hang  whitely  about  the  shore. 

Our  ears  grow  used  to  the  water’s  din 
And  we  heed  the  bird’s  quaint  flight  no  more. 

So,  what  does  it  count  that  the  sun  goes  down, 

That  the  waves  roll  out  and  the  roses  fall. 

That  eyelids  close  over  smile  or  frown? 

Ay!  What  does  it  count  us,  after  all? 

By  a  Poet  Who  Forgot  What  He  Started  To  Write  About. 
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ON  THE  BEACH 


The  Aristocratic  Colony  on  Clatsop  Beach  And  the  Democratic  Syndicate 

System  at  Shoalwater  Bay. 


From  the  Daily  Astorian  of  July 
21,  1885: 

We  will  take  first  the  aristocratic 
resort  at  Clatsop  Beach,  which  is  the 
loveliest  place  in  America  for  the 
money  it  costs.  In  1875  a  party  of  San 
Franciscans  visited  here  and  went  home 
in  raptures  about  it.  The  next  thing  they 
heard  was  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
railroad  folks  had  decided  to  build  a 
$350,000  hotel  at  Monterey  to  keep  the 
San  Francisco  elite  from  going  to 
Oregon  to  pass  the  summer  months. 

Activities  on  the  beach 

The  Clatsop  plains  combines  the 
bracing  air  of  the  sea  with  all  the 
beauties  of  the  inland  scenery  for  which 
Oregon  is  famous.  Here  you  have  trout¬ 
fishing  in  the  Nekanikum  and  grouse¬ 
hunting  on  the  little  prairies  that  dot  the 
approaches  to  the  beach.  You  can  take 
a  basket  and  pick  all  the  wild 
raspberries,  salmon  berries  and 
whortleberries  that  you  desire,  besides 
having  the  chance  of  a  shot  at  a  deer  or 
elk  if  you  so  desire;  and  at  the  same 
time  you  have  the  sea  food  to  invigorate 
you,  right  at  the  front  door.  Tillamook 
head  is  but  a  few  miles  away  and  there 
you  can  get  all  the  mussels  you  want, 
while  on  the  beach  you  can  get  all  the 
razor  clams  that  you  can  eat.  The  latter 
are,  however,  rather  hard  to  get  at  and 
the  man  who  digs  two  razors  out  of  a 
hole  big  enough  to  bury  himself,  is 
generally  considered  lucky;  and  in 
regard  to  mussels,  let  us  advise  the 
reader  never  to  eat  any  that  are  over  two 
inches  in  length.  And  in  crossing  the 
small  rivulets  which  intersect  the  beach, 
here  and  there,  the  adventurous  clam 
digger  should  always  beware  of 


quicksands.  All  the  articles  of  sea-food, 
above  enumerated,  are  provided  by  the 
manager  of  the  Seaside  House,  but  as 
for  grouse  and  deer,  the  visitor  feels 
like  furnishing  them  himself  partly  from 
love  of  adventure  and  partly  from  that 
spirit  of  sympathy  which  prompts  Don 
Caesar  to  say  “Oh,  my  poor  landlord!” 

Portland’s  blue-bloods 
The  company  at  the  Seaside  has 
always  been  of  the  highest  type  of 
Portland’s  sangre  azul,  while  the 
bourgeois  have  gone  over  to  Grimes’ 
just  half  a  mile  away.  At  the  former 
place,  one  must  dress  for  dinner;  while 
at  the  latter,  he  may  go  to  the  table  in  a 
linen  coat  or  check  shirt.  At  dinner  in 
the  Seaside,  there  is  a  blaze  of 
diamonds  that  might  as  well  have  been 
left  at  home;  while  at  Grimes’,  the  order 
of  the  day  is  ease  and  personal  comfort. 
The  south  side  of  the  Columbia  bar 
carries  the  fashionable  portion  of  the 
sea  bathing  public,  while  the  north  side 
surpasses  it  in  numbers.  The  north  side, 
which  embraces  Ilwaco,  Oysterville, 
Bruceport  and  South  Bend,  in  fact  all 
the  villages  on  Shoalwater  bay,  catches 
the  masses,  who  still  adhere  to  the 
Oregon  fashion  of  camping  out.  And 
while  there  are  many  believers  in  the 
comfort  of  camp  life,  there  are 
thousands  of  people  who  will  tell  you 
that  camping  is  but  one  continuous 
series  of  hardships  and  privations.  Yet 
we  believe  this  to  be  an  error.  There  are 
many  people  who  suffer  more  or  less 
privation  and  lack  of  comfort  in  their 
daily  home  lives  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city;  and  as  remoteness  from  the  center 
of  business  and  base  of  supplies  always 
engenders  more  or  less  inconvenience, 
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these  worthy  people  multiply  their 
privations  as  soon  as  they  reach  camp. 
Your  truly  neat  and  tidy  housekeeper, 
whose  mansion  is  a  jewel  case  whether 
it  be  one  or  three  stories  high  and 
whose  neat  rooms  betoken  the  presence 
of  an  active  woman’s  busy  fingers,  dis¬ 
plays  the  same  neatness  when  camped 
in  the  silent  woods.  She  is  up  with  the 
lark. When  she  begins  to  get  breakfast, 
she  makes  her  husband  hang  out  the 
blankets  to  air  and  raise  the  foot  of  the 
tent  in  which  they  have  passed  the 
night.  Breakfast  over,  the  dishes  are 
washed  and  put  away  and  she  sits  down 
under  some  mighty  hemlock  with  her 
sewing,  while  her  husband  shoulders  his 
rifle  and  goes  into  trackless  forests  in 
search  of  deer  or  bear.  If  he  goes  to  dig 
rock  oysters  or  mussels,  she  is  by  his 
side,  and  gathers  shells  and  seaweed  to 
make,  during  the  long  hours  of  the 
coming  winter,  little  mantel  ornaments 
as  souvenirs  of  the  sunny  summer  days 
when  the  song  of  the  robin  and  thrush 
echoed  from  the  leafy  bowers  overhead. 
Should  she  prefer  not  to  accompany 
him,  she  has  her  hammock  triced  up 
between  two  trees  and  there  she  lies 
with  a  book  in  hand  till  she  hears  his 
welcome  shout  as  he  returns  with  the 
spoils  of  the  chase.  Should  it  come  on 
to  rain,  she  gathers  up  everything  and 
rushes  indoors,  laughing  at  the  storm 
without.  In  short,  the  woman  who  is  a 
neat  housewife  at  home  will  be  equally 
so  in  camp  and  make  a  heaven  of  the 
bleakest  sand  dune  between  San 


Francisco  and  Cape  Flattery. 

Varieties  of  tents 
The  canvas  colonies  along  the 
shores  of  Shoalwater  Bay  are  quite 
numerous,  those  about  Oysterville  often 
exceeding  fifty  in  number.  Some  of 
these  are  made  of  striped  duck  and  are 
quite  costly,  while  others  are  primitive 
if  not  slovenly.  The  best  tent  we  have 
seen  for  this  purpose  is  called  the 
“Gypsy  Queen”  and  is  divided  into 
three  apartments,  one  of  which  serves 
as  a  dining-room  while  the  others  are  a 
bed-room  and  kitchen  on  either  side. 
The  next  better  is  what  is  called  a 
“Squatter  Sovereign,”  fashioned 
something  after  the  style  of 
“Nessmuck’s”  shanty  tent,  being  six 
feet  high  at  the  rear  and  divided  into  a 
bed-room  and  dining  room  with  an 
awning  outside  under  which  the 
cooking  is  done.  If  the  party  is 
restricted  alone  to  the  sterner  sex, 
nothing  quite  as  expensive  as  these  tents 
are  needed.  A  plain  7x10  wall  tent, 
with  a  fly  is  large  enough  for  two 
people  or  a  10  x  14  will  hold  six  on  a 
pinch.  If  the  party  go  inland,  they  might 
as  well  leave  tents  behind,  but  if  they  go 
to  the  beach,  a  tent  is  needed  as  a 
protection  against  the  coast’s  fogs.  Go 
and  enjoy  yourselves  before  the 
September  days  come.  Remember  that 
the  first  thing  needed  to  endear  gipsy 
life  to  you  is  the  possession  of  a 
cheerful  spirit.  It  will  be  a  good  friend 
to  you  when  your  money  is  gone.  — 
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Provisional  Land  Claims  in  the  Cannon  Beach  Area 


On  the  17th  of  April  1848,  the  same  year  that  he  arrived  in  the  Oregon 
Country,  Robert  Alexander  settled  on  640  acres  of  land  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
mouth  of  Ecola  Creek  (Elk  Creek).  His  was  only  one  of  two  recorded  attempts  to 
get  a  donation  land  claim  in  the  Cannon  Beach  area.  Both  failed.  The  next  year  he 
and  George  Gear  operated  the  launch  of  the  Peacock  as  a  pilot  boat  on  the 
Columbia  River  bar.  Alexander  then  left  the  country  and  met  his  end  soon  after, 
killed  by  Indians  on  the  American  River.  His  partner,  George  Gear,  was  caught 
selling  liquor  to  the  Indians  and  was  chased  out  of  the  area. 

Robert  H.  Howell  took  up  what  was  probably  the  claim  that  Robert  Alexander 
abandoned.  The  legal  description  of  his  property  was  recorded  in  Deed  Book  D  at 
the  courthouse.  “Robert  H.  Howell  Claims  640  acres  of  Land  in  Clatsop  County, 
Situated  and  bounded  as  follows  To  wit  -  Commencing  on  Elk  Creek  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  mouth  at  a  Spruce  tree,  Thence  running  South  one  mile  to  a  Spruce 
Tree  -  Thence  West  one  mile  to  a  Hemlock  tree  -  Thence  North  East  one  mile  to 
the  place  of  beginning.  June  19,  1850  Attest  S  C  Smith,  Recorder.” 


Some  Homesteaders  in  the  Cannon  Beach  Area 
Before  March  19,  1894 


Adams,  Ed.  C. 
Adams,  Cory  O. 
Anderson,  Peter 
Blakesley,  Jessie  M. 
Boberg,  John 
Boysen,  John 
Brallier,  J.E. 

Bryce,  John 
Burk,  James  T. 
Burke,  James 
Burke  Bartholomew 
Carlson,  John 
Christiansen,  Ludwig 
Compo,  Oscar  W. 
Dawson,  Matthew 
Dixon,  Wm. 
Eberman,  Richard 
Eberman,  John  P. 
Eberman,  W.H. 
Biebiger,  Franz 
Gallaher,  W.T. 

Gig  (Jilg),  Valentin 
Griffin,  John  N. 


Lindsey,  Abraham  B. 


Logan,  Herb.  F.L 
Martin,  John  H. 
McWilliam,  John 


Johannes,  Edwin 
Johnson,  Charlie 
Johnson,  Edward 
Kables,  Herman 
Kindred,  James 
Knott,  Joseph  L. 
Kronholm,  Alex 


Howell,  W.G. 
Huxley,  Harry  B. 
Jackins,  Chas. 


Hanson,  Carl  A. 
Hanson,  Charles 
Hanson,  Victor 
Harrell,  James  E. 
Hayberg,  John  G, 
Heald,  Geo.  W. 
Hodge,  F.W. 


Gross,  W.L. 
Hansel,  Ferdinand 


Meany,  Patrick  J. 
Merrifield,  James 
Moore,  John  H. 
Mudge,  Annie 
Parker,  Pitman  W. 
Petterson,  Andrew 
Poltersdorf,  Richard 
Rice,  James  W. 
Ross,  Albert  V. 
Scheel,  Hans  H. 
Scotham,  Joseph 
Siferte,  Albert 
Slater,  James 
Stoddard,  Wm. 
Swan,  Eugene  H. 
Tackett,  Wm.  H. 
Ungefroren,  Hugo 
Warren,  Wm.  E. 
Watrous,  Nathan 
Wh>4law,  Alex  N. 
Williamson,  John 
Wingard,  Henrietta 
Wright,  Edgar  W. 
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Records  broken  by  a  former  resident  of  Seaside  and  Astoria 


HIKING  AND  CLIMBING 

By  Ivy  Miller  Jackson 


There  are  two  mountains  in 
northern  Oregon  that  attract  many 
climbers.  One  is  Mt.  Hood  near 
Portland  and  the  other  is  Saddle 
Mountain,  just  south  of  the  Columbia 
River.  The  latter  I  have  climbed  three 
times.  The  first  time  was  in  1924  when 
I  made  a  record  of  sorts. 

Laurence  and  I  had  been  married 
four  years  and  were  living  in  Astoria. 
We  were  close  friends  with  the  Lou 
Raymond  family  whose  son,  Louis 
(Bud),  was  an  engineering  student  at 
Oregon  State  University.  In  the  summer 
he  was  a  lookout  on  Saddle  Mountain  to 
help  pay  his  tuition.  One  day  in 
conversation  with  his  parents,  we 
learned  that  Bud  was  getting  low  on 
groceries.  We  volunteered  to  go  with 
his  father  and  carry  the  needed  food  up 
Saddle  Mountain.  A  high  school  boy 
went  with  us  whose  name  I  can’t  recall. 
Each  carried  a  pack  on  his  back  full  of 
canned  food.  We  drove  to  Olney  and 
left  our  cars.  The  seven  miles  across  the 
Marxen  farm  was  mostly  level  land  and 
covered  with  brush  and  blackberry 
vines. 

We  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  where  a  ladder  had  been  built 
straight  up  the  cliff.  I  was  exhausted, 
but  my  companions  pushed  and  pulled 
me  up  the  ladder.  From  here  it  was  only 
a  short  hike  to  the  one-room  cabin 
which  was  on  the  very  top  of  the  peak. 
With  shouts  of  joy,  we  were  welcomed 
by  the  lonely  lookout.  We  were  starved 
and  everyone  pitched  in,  opening  cans 
and  preparing  food  for  our  meal.  Our 


hunger  was  so  great  that  I  expect  we  ate 
half  of  what  we  carried  in  our 
backpacks. 

When  night  came,  we  just  rolled 
up  in  a  blanket  and  lay  on  the  floor  to 
sleep.  I  have  since  bragged  about  my 
record-the  first  woman  to  sleep  with 
four  men  in  a  one-room  cabin  on 
Saddle  Mountain!  Of  course  my 
husband  was  one  of  the  four  and  a 
better  record  may  be  our  marriage  of  74 
years. 

Before  we  left  for  home,  we  spent 
an  hour  enjoying  the  magnificent  view. 
Looking  north  one  could  see  the 
Columbia  River  as  it  emptied  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  North  Head 
Lighthouse.  Also  in  view  was  Sand 
Island  where  my  husband  had  his  first 
job  driving  a  team  of  horses  which 
pulled  the  seine  full  of  salmon.  To  the 
west  we  could  see  Warrenton, 
Hammond  and  Fort  Stevens.  As  we 
turned  our  eyes  south,  we  could  see  the 
beautiful  Pacific  Ocean  rolling  up  on 
the  beaches  of  Gearhart  and  Seaside 
with  Tillamook  Head  extending  out  into 
the  ocean.  To  the  east,  we  saw  miles 
and  miles  of  timber  which  was  the 
reason  for  the  lookout  to  spend  a  lonely 
summer  here-to  report  fires  and  save 
this  beautiful  forest  for  future 
generations. 

Another  record  I  may  have  made 
was  in  1976  when  Oregon  was 
celebrating  the  bicentennial  of  our 
nation.  I  was  on  the  Oregon 
Bicentennial  Committee  and  one  of  the 
events  planned  was  a  big  dinner  at 
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Seaside  with  a  Japanese  man  who  had 
been  on  the  submarine  that  shelled 
Oregon  during  the  second  World  War. 
Some  of  the  committee  decidedly 
disapproved  of  our  choice  for  the  guest 
speaker!  Another  special  event  was  a 
hike  over  Tillamook  Head  where  over  a 
hundred  hikers  made  it  a  great  success. 
After  thinking  it  over,  I  decided  to  go 
along.  A  Seaside  friend  offered  to  go 
with  me,  but  after  a  few  miles,  she  gave 
up  and  I  joined  with  friends,  Eleanor 
and  Bud  Forrester.  I  believe  it  is  nine 
miles  over  that  mountain,  but  after  we 
reached  the  top,  it  was  easy  going  down 
the  other  side  where  cars  could  pick  us 
up.  At  the  end  of  the  hike  was  the 
Indian  Beach  picnic  area.  When  we 
arrived,  there  was  a  large  group 
surrounding  a  table  laden  with  food. 


Here  were  members  of  the  Oregon 
Historical  Society.  The  Forresters 
quickly  joined  them  as  they  too  were 
members.  I  sat  down  at  a  bench  on  the 
hillside  above  this  group.  Promptly  a 
man  I  knew  came  up  and  invited  me  to 
join  them.  He  introduced  me  as  the 
oldest  woman  to  walk  over  Tillamook 
Head  that  day.  I  was  76.  I  accepted  his 
invitation  and  had  another  record  to 
brag  about! 

Ivy  Miller  Jackson 
(Age  94) 

Ivy  Jackson  Miller  was  also  the 
author  of  “A  Love  Story  That  Has 
Lasted  73  Years’’  in  the  Fall  1993  issue 
of  Cumtux.  She  also  writes  for  Oregon 
Coast  Magazine.  Ivy  and  her  husband 
now  reside  in  Yucca  Valley,  California. 


Robert  Kinney ’s  recipe  for  fried  salmon 


A  MATTER  OF  TASTE 

By  Gordon  Kinney 


My  father  had  two  vocations: 
“Gypo  logging”  (i.e.  small  business) 
and  “bull  cooking.”  While  logging  in 
Clatsop  County  was  his  livelihood, 
“bull  cooking”  was  his  hobby.  At  times 
it  seemed  repetitious,  but  he  enjoyed  it. 

In  terms  of  logger  jargon,  “bull 
cooking”  implied  enumerable  chores 
that  had  to  be  taken  care  of  around 
home.  For  example:  plumbing,  roofing, 
machinery  repair,  and  house  cleaning 
when  necessary  But  of  all  tasks 
necessary  to  maintain  a  home  in  good 
order,  cooking  provided  the  most 
enjoyment  for  my  father.  He 
particularly  excelled  in  this  area  when 


dinner  guests  were  present. 

My  father  acquired  his  cooking 
skills  by  working  for  years  with  his 
logging  camp  cooks.  Camp  crews, 
numbering  in  the  hundreds,  were  a 
demanding  breed  of  workmen.  They 
would  revolt  or  refuse  to  work  if 
lunches  and  dinners  were  repeated  more 
than  once  in  a  week  and  leftovers  were 
absolutely  unforgivable.  Thus,  my 
father  accumulated  a  large  backlog  of 
recipes  in  his  head  for  use  in  our 
Gearhart,  Oregon  kitchen. 

Every  morning,  rain  or  shine,  my 
father  prepared  wonderful  concoctions 
of  omelets,  “scratch”  pancakes  or 
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waffles  and  cured  bacon  or  ham.  One 
fall  Saturday,  during  the  early  1930s, 
my  father  purchased  a  large  Columbia 
River  Chinook  salmon.  Guests  were 
invited  to  share  in  this  feast  and  the 
“James  Beard”  of  Clatsop  County  was 
eager  to  impress  our  visitors. 

Cooking  this  prime  species  of  fish 
required  my  father’s  best  in  culinary 
skills.  Preparation  called  for  cleaning 
and  boning  the  fish,  then  dipping  and 
rolling  the  salmon  in  a  mixture  of  milk, 
eggs,  herbs,  flour,  and  bread  crumbs. 
All  but  one  of  these  ingredients  were 
stored  in  cupboards  within  easy  reach. 
But  for  some  reason,  the  bread  crumbs 
were  placed  in  an  unmarked  can  on  the 
topmost  shelf  near  the  wood-fired 
range. 

Father  reached  into  the  wood  box 
and  tossed  more  spruce  wood  into  the 
firebox.  In  a  matter  of  minutes,  the 
Lange  range  cooking  surface  was 
glowing  red  hot  and  it  was  time  to  cook 
the  salmon  in  a  large  iron  skillet. 

While  the  fish  was  cooking,  my 
father  prepared  the  remainder  of  the 
meal:  salad,  vegetable  and  dessert. 
These  dishes  completed,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  fish. 

To  his  surprise,  the  salmon  had 
not  turned  color.  It  was  also  bubbling 
and  frothing  in  the  skillet,  something 
that  had  never  occurred  before.  Puzzled, 
he  examined  and  sampled  each  of  the 
ingredients.  All,  with  the  exception  of 
the  bread  crumbs,  appeared  to  be  fresh 
and  untainted.  But  when  he  savored  a 


tiny  portion  of  the  crumbs,  an  acidic, 
foreign  flavor  touched  his  lips. 
Instantly,  he  knew  what  had  gone 
wrong.  The  bread  crumbs  were,  in 
reality,  granular  pieces  of  my 
grandmother  Kinney’s  home-made  lye 
soap.  Reaching  the  top  shelf,  he  pulled 
out  a  second  unmarked  can  filled  with 
crumbs  and  re-cooked  the  fish  to  his 
satisfaction. 

Needless  to  say,  all  tins  and  jars 
were  inspected  and  labeled.  I  often 
wonder  if  my  father’s  reputation  as  a 
top  chef  would  have  been  questioned, 
had  he  served  the  main  course,  ignoring 
both  color  and  taste.  # 

Readers  who  missed  earlier  issues 
of  Cumtux  with  Gordon  Kinney’s 
stories  should  be  sure  to  get  back  issues 
of  the  magazine  at  the  Heritage 
Museum.  These  can  be  purchased  when 
you  visit  the  museum  or  through  the 
mail  by  writing  to  CCHS,  1618 
Exchange ,  Astoria,  OR  97103.  Call 
(503)  325-2203  for  information. 

These  articles  include: 
"Kenalrob  Revisited"  Summer  1994 
" Euphoria  on  Ice"  Spring  1994 
“ The  Depression  Couple  ”  Spring  1994 
“ The  Ultimatum:  The  Kinney 

Company’s  Camp  Cook ”  Winter  1994 
“ The  Franklin  Miracle:  A  Journey 
Backwards  Down  the  Astoria  Hills 
Summer  1993 

“ Tales  of  Truth  and  Consequence: 
Mary  Kinney,  Mother  ”  Spring  1993 
"Reminiscences  "  Fall  1992 


How  to  Subscribe  to  Cumtux 

Annual  CCHS  Memberships  are: 

$15  Student,  $25  Individual,  $50  Family  (or  outside  the  U.S.A.), 

$75  Contributing,  $100  Patron,  $200  Business  $250  Sustaining, 

$500  Benefactor,  $1000  Life  Member,  and  $1000  Corporate  Member 
CCHS,  1618  Exchange,  Astoria,  Oregon  97103  Phone  (503)  325-2203 
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How  Can  I  Find  Out  Where  My  Family  Came  From? 

By  Liisa  Penner 


This  is  the  question  often  asked  by 
those  who  visit  the  Astoria  Public 
Library.  If  the  answer  is  not  in 
newspaper  articles  and  obituaries  for 
family  members  or  in  family  papers,  it 
may  be  worthwhile  to  visit  the 
courthouse  where  naturalization  papers 
would  have  been  filed.  In  Clatsop 
County,  these  papers  are  stored  in  the 
County  Clerk’s  office  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  courthouse  on  8th  and 
Commercial.  To  get  permission  to  look 
at  these  records,  it  is  first  necessary  to 
make  a  trip  the  third  floor  to  get  a 
permission  slip  from  the  Court  Clerk. 
The  court  has  jurisdiction  over  these 
records.  Then  go  back  downstairs  to  the 
County  Clerk’s  office  and  ask  to  look  at 
the  naturalization  books.  After  signing 
the  check-in  list,  then  you’ll  be  led  to 
the  walk-in  vault  where  the  records  are 
kept.  The  naturalization  books  are 
stored  on  metal  shelves  on  the  west 
wall. 

The  naturalization  process 
required  three  steps.  One  or  more  of 
these  steps  may  have  been  completed  in 
this  courthouse  or  at  another  one.  The 
first  step  was  to  declare  the  intention  of 
becoming  a  citizen.  Five  years  later,  the 
petition  was  filled  out.  If  this  was 
accepted,  then  the  certificate  was 
granted.  All  three  kinds  of  records  can 
be  found  here. 

Indexes  to  naturalization  make  the 
search  faster  There  are  indexes  in 
the  front  of  each  book  listing  the  names 
of  all  those  whose  records  are  in  that 
book.  There  is  a  comprehensive  index 
to  naturalizations  in  all  these  books  in 
the  Index  to  the  Law  and  Com¬ 
missioners  records.  It  may  be  necessary 


to  look  through  several  index  books  to 
find  the  one  covering  the  right  period  of 
time.  More  recent  naturalizations  are 
indexed  in  a  card  file.  Naturalizations 
records  may  also  be  found  in  some 
other  books,  even  in  the  older  deed 
records.  There  also  two  index  books 
just  for  naturalization  dating  from  1 85 1 
to  1888,  one  in  date  order  and  one  in 
rough  alphabetical  order. 

Loose  naturalization  papers  are  in 
two  boxes  below  the  desk  across  from 
the  naturalization  books.  These  date 
from  before  1906  and  contain  little 
information.  Naturalization  records 
after  1906  contain  a  wealth  of 
information.  See  the  sample  on  page  38. 

If  your  ancestor  lived  in  Clatsop 
County  from  1900  to  1914  and 
registered  to  vote,  the  Register  of 
Electors  may  be  a  great  source  of  help 
in  locating  the  county,  court  and  date  of 
his  declaration  of  intent  or  certificate. 
These  books  are  stored  on  the  southwest 
comer  of  a  room  in  the  basement  of  the 
courthouse.  Names  are  listed  in  these 
books  by  the  precinct  in  which  the 
people  lived.  Astoria  precincts  were 
numbered  from  1  in  Uniontown  to  7  for 
the  east  end  of  Uppertown  and 
Alderbrook,  in  1900.  A  copy  of  this 
book  is  in  the  Astoria  Public  Library.  In 
succeeding  years  there  were  more 
precincts. 

If  you  are  unable  to  come  to 
Clatsop  County  to  do  this  research  and 
believe  that  the  records  are  here,  you 
can  order  microfilms  of  them  through 
any  Latter  Day  Saints  Church  near  you 
which  has  a  Family  History  Library. 
Their  libraries  are  open  to  anyone, 
regardless  of  religion. 
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Export  mpnt  of  Qtommrrr*  anil  Unbar 

BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION 

DIVISION  or  NATURALIZATION 


DECLARATION  OF  INTENTION 

(Invalid  for  all  purpoaaa  aaven  yaara  aAtr  tha  data  baraoO 


.  Court 


In 

of 

3,  . _  aged 


.  years, 


do 


declare  on  oath 


description  Is:  Color 


that  my  personal 
height  _c£~feet  inches,' 


occupation  . . . 

_ ,  complexion  j^SrieLe. _ 

weight  ^0  pounds,  color  of  hair  dcFl&kk rrC _ ,  color  of  eyes  S^t 

other  visible  distinctive  marks 

I  was  born  in^ . 


_ _ _  on  the 


y.Xj£.. . 


day  of 


Domini  I  now  reside  at 

E  I  emigrated  to  the  United  States  of  America  from...r^?fer^i^^^..<?!S<i^<fc*fe^s?... 
on  the  vessel  * . — - - - - ;  my  last 


_ , anno 


foreign  residence  was 


It-ls  my  bona  fide  Intention  to  renounce  forever  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign 

prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty,  and  particularly  to  - 

_ ,  of  which  1  am  now  a 


arrived  at  the  port  of  : 


.  on  or  about  the . 


j/ZL 


subject’  1 

in  the 


.day 


_ ,  anno  Domini  i  I  am  not  an  anarchist ;  1  am  not  a 

S'.,  polygamist  nor  a  believer  In  the  practice  of  polygamy;  and  it  Is  my  Intention  in  good  faith 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  to  permanently  reside  therein: 

ft  So  help  mb  God.  H(  tr  ^ 

J/iauj  rSVtA*- fax  tyQcuJpvce.n' . .  ;  l"';? 


[SEAL.] 


(Original  signature  oi  dacWnal) 
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A  navy  boatswain’s  mate  on  the  Columbia 


AN  ASTORIAN  AT  TONGUE  POINT 

By  Don  A.  Goodall 


In  the  mysterious  methods  of  the 
military,  I-an  Astorian  bom  and  bred-- 
got,  as  my  first  station  upon  enlistment, 
the  naval  air  base  at  Tongue  Point.  No 
wires  were  pulled,  no  politics  were 
involved. 

That  this  was  a  good  break  and  a 
bad  break  beyond  imagining  is  what 
this  story  is  about. 

To  go  back  a  bit:  when  Japan 
bombed  Pearl  Harbor,  I  was  Assistant 
Scout  Executive  for  the  North  Central 
Montana  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  stationed  in  Great  Falls  and 
traveling  a  huge  chunk  of  that 
monstrous  state.  Sometimes,  when  1  hit 
the  road.  I'd  have  to  tell  my  wife,  Grace 
(nee  Gramms)  that  I  wouldn't  be  home 
for  two  weeks. 

My  monthly  salary  was  $125  and 
while  I  don’t  recall  the  actual  figure,  I'd 
guess  my  daily  road  expense  was 
limited  to  around  $5--which,  in  those 
days--was  a  lot  of  money. 

At  any  rate.  I’d  had  my  fill  of  the 
constant  travel  after  a  year  and  a  half  on 
the  job.  So,  with  a  mixture  of  that  and  a 
leavening  of  patriotism,  I  quit  my  job 
and  enlisted  in  the  naval  reserve  at 
Portland  on  September  1,  1942.  (My 
original  intent  had  been  the  Coast 
Guard  but  they,  at  that  tune,  would  have 
none  of  me  because  I  wore  eyeglasses.) 

Now  came  the  first  break.  I  was 
informed  I  would  be  entered  into  the 
service  as  a  Seaman  First  Class,  thus 
bypassing  the  rigors  of  bootcamp.  I  can 
only  guess  that  this  boon  was  granted 
because  I  had  two  years  of  R.O.T.C.  at 


Oregon  State  College  and  had  learned  a 
lot  of  seamanship  during  my  several 
years  as  a  Sea  Scout  with  the  Astoria 
sea  scout  ship. 

Break  No.  2  was  being  assigned  to 
Tongue  Point.  This  was  significant 
because  at  this  juncture,  Grace  was 
seven  months  pregnant,  and  it  meant 
she  would  be  close  to  both  her  mother 
and  mine  for  whatever  help  she  might 
need  with  a  new  baby. 

The  third  break  involved  housing. 
We  were  assigned  one  of  the  brand  new 
duplexes  in  what  we  knew  as  Dogpatch. 
[This  housing  is  now  known  as  Blue 
Ridge  and  is  located  on  the  road  just 
west  of  the  entrance  to  Tongue  Point.] 

Because  of  my  seamanship 
training,  I  was  assigned  to  the  station’s 
small  boats’  crew.  That  proved,  in  the 
long  run,  a  bad  break,  but  more  of  that 
in  a  moment. 

By  Murphy’s  Law,  something  has 
to  go  wrong  sooner  or  later.  I  got  my 
first  real  dose  of  naval  reality  on 
November  12,  1942.  That  was  the  day  I 
got  a  call  from  my  mother-in-law.  She 
said  Grace  was  in  labor  and  had  been 
taken  to  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  for  the 
birth. 

I  was  24  years  old  and  this  was  to 
be  my  first  offspring.  True,  there  was  a 
world  war  on  and  I  was  just  one  small, 
small  cog  in  a  gigantic  fighting 
machine,  but  I  was  going  to  be  with  my 
wife  during  this  momentous  occasion. 
So,  confidently,  I  went  to  the  station’s 
master  at  arms  (a  chief  bosun’s  mate) 
with  (to  me)  the  entirely  reasonable 
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Courtesy  of  Don  A.  Goodall 

From  left  to  right:  BM  2/c  Don  Goodall,  Grace  Gramms  Goodall,  Unknown, 
Norman  Mickens,  MM  ?/c  of  Seattle,  also  stationed  at  Tongue  Point,  holding 
Sherry  Goodall  in  the  summer  of  1943  at  Dogpatch  (15  Hasselman  Dr). 


request  that  I  be  permitted  shore  leave 
so  I  could  be  with  my  wife. 

The  Chief  was  a  tough  old  nut, 
recalled  to  active  duty  after  having 
retired  from  active  service  with 
something  like  thirty  years  in  the  navy. 
I  might  as  well  have  asked  his 
permission  to  take  one  of  the  PBY 
patrol  planes  out  of  the  hangar  and  fly  it 
down  to  Seaside  for  the  weekend.  It  was 
the  most  emphatic  “No!”  I  had  ever 
heard. 

With  what  I’m  sure  was  a  sneer,  I 
said,  “Thanks  a  lot!” 

I  turned  to  go  and  made  about  two 
steps  when  I  heard  an  ominous  growl, 
“Sailor,  come  back  here!” 

The  Chief,  who  was  physically  a 
rather  small  man,  put  his  nose  right  in 
my  face  and  said,  “You  are  going  on 


report  for  insubordination  and 
insolence.  Now  get  the  hell  out  of 
here!” 

While  I’d  had  only  two  months  in 
the  Navy,  I  knew  that  “going  on  report” 
meant  an  appearance  “before  the  mast” 
at  which  the  station  skipper  would  mete 
out  whatever  he  thought 
insubordination  and  insolence  justified. 

I  supposed  that  it  could  mean  anything 
from  extra  swab  duty  to  brig  time.  But 
still  paramount  in  my  thinking  was  the 
need  to  be  with  Grace. 

So  next  I  went  to  the  Officer  of  the 
Deck  (OD).  After  he’d  heard  my  story 
(I  made  no  reference  to  my  visit  with 
the  Chief,  of  course),  he  said,  “Well, 
son,  they  needed  you  for  the  keel  laying 
but  they  don’t  need  you  for  the 
launching.”  Then  he  smiled  and  said, 
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This  craft  is  believed  to  be  the  63-foot  rescue  boat  whose  two  1100  horsepower 
airplane  engines  could  get  it  up  on  plane  when  fidly  cranked  up  (in  1943). 


“Permission  granted.” 

I  skedaddled  up  to  St.  Mary’s  to 
see  my  firstborn,  Sherry.  (Sadly  for  us, 
she  passed  away  in  1993.) 

Oddly  enough,  I  never  heard 
another  word  about  the  Chief  s  threat  to 
put  me  on  report. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  we  had 
Sherry  back  with  us  at  Dogpatch.  In 
those  days  the  duplexes  were  heated  by 
coal  stoves  which  created  a  lot  of  dirt 
inside  the  house.  Sherry  would  propel 
herself  across  the  floor  on  her  belly, 
wiping  a  clean  track  wherever  she  went. 
At  the  same  time,  the  wood  ceiling  was 
dripping  pitch  because  the  exigencies  of 
wartime  did  not  permit  the  luxury  of 
seasoned  timber.  For  Grace,  it  was  a 
never-ending  battle  of  getting  coal  dust 
and  pitch  out  of  Sherry’s  clothing. 


Someone  in  the  navy  hierarchy 
decided  that  naval  air  stations  needed 
high  speed  boats  that  could  get  to  a 
plane  crash  site  in  a  hurry  to  rescue  a 
downed  crew.  So  one  day,  we  took 
delivery  of  one  of  these  beauties.  She 
was  63  feet  long  and  could  get  up  on 
plane  when  her  two  1 100  horsepower 
airplane  engines  were  fully  cranked  up. 

Needless  to  say,  handling  her  was 
fun.  With  twin  screws  and  so  much 
power,  she  could  be  nuzzled  into  the 
dock  as  pretty  as  you  please.  At  the 
time  we  had  a  chief  boatswain’s  mate 
(not  the  one  previously  referred  to)  who 
thought  he  was  a  hot  shot  boat  handler. 
None  of  us  liked  him.  One  day  when  he 
came  charging  in  to  dock  the  63 -footer, 
he  misjudged  and  slammed  into  a 
piling.  He  didn’t  do  any  serious 
damage,  but  all  of  us  who  observed  the 
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incident  were  delighted  to  see  him 
humiliate  himself. 

On  another  occasion,  we  received 
a  new  re-arming  launch.  Its  role  was  to 
carry  bombs  from  the  beach  out  to 
PBYs  anchored  in  front  of  the  base.  So 
far  as  I  know,  we  never  used  this  craft 
for  that  purpose.  But  one  evening  an 
officer  asked  me  to  take  him  out  for  a 
brief  cruise  in  this  new  boat.  I  rounded 
the  point  [Tongue  Point]  and  headed 
west  down  river  in  the  dark,  giving  her 
everything  she  had— which  was  pretty 
good.  After  a  few  minutes,  the  officer 
said,  “Coxswain,  what  will  you  do  if 
you  hit  a  log?” 

“Sir,”  I  responded,  “I’m  going  to 
run  up  to  the  bow  locker  and  get  a  life 
preserver.”  We  didn’t  hit  any  logs,  so  I 
never  found  out  what  he’d  have  done. 

It  was  with  fond  remembrance  that 
I  think  of  those  nights  on  duty  when 
one  of  our  crew-an  older  man— would 
bring  out  his  steel  guitar  and  play  for 
us. 

There  were  sad  times,  too. 
Another  Astorian,  George  Radich,  was 
a  member  of  our  crew.  One  day,  he  and 
a  couple  of  others  took  one  of  the  boats 
and  went  up  river  to  swim.  Tragically, 
one  of  the  men,  a  young  fellow  from 
Colorado,  drowned.  George  drew  the 
unpleasant  duty  of  accompanying  the 
body  back  to  the  family. 

Earlier,  I  have  indicated  that  being 
assigned  to  Tongue  Point  was  not  all  for 
the  best.  As  a  member  of  the  boat  crew, 

I  was  domiciled  in  a  wooden  shack  on 
the  waterfront.  In  the  winter,  it  was  cold 
and  damp,  and  as  a  consequence,  I 
developed  chronic  bronchitis.  It 
eventually  led  to  the  naval  hospital  at 
Seattle  and  then  to  limited  duty  stations 
at  the  naval  prison  at  Terminal  Island, 
California.  It  was  while  here  that  our 
second  daughter,  Sharon,  was  bom  at 
Seaside  Hospital  in  Long  Beach.  Then 


we  moved  to  the  naval  ordnance  test 
station  on  the  Mojave  desert  at  China 
Lake,  California.  The  theory  was  that  a 
warmer,  drier  climate  would  heal  the 
bronchitis.  The  theory  never  worked. 
As  one  naval  doctor  told  me,  once 
you’ve  got  bronchitis,  you’ve  got  it  for 
life. 

But  my  problem  pales  in 
comparison  to  the  stories  in  the  Summer 
1995  Cumtux,  wherein  is  told  how  life 
was  on  the  islands  and  Normandy 
beaches  and  the  foxholes  of  World  War 
II. 

On  September  5,  1945,  three  years 
and  five  days  after  enlisting,  I  was 
medically  discharged  from  the  Navy  at 
the  naval  hospital  at  Beaumont, 
California  with  the  rating  of 
Boatswain’s  Mate  First  Class. 

*  *  t 

Don  and  Grace  Gramms  Goodall 
live  in  Dunedin,  Florida,  but  make  visits 
to  their  hometown  of  Astoria  about  once 
a  year. 

Other  articles  Don  Goodall  has  written 
for  Cumtux  include: 

“Growing  Up  On  Astor  Street, "  Spring 
1994 

“ The  Astoria  Fire  Department  in  the 
1930s,  ”  Spring  1995 


A  Surgeon’s  Memories 

The  Summer  issue  of  Cumtux 
brought  back  memories  of  World  War 
II  to  Dr.  R.  P.  Moore  who  shares  them 
with  us: 

One  night  about  midnight,  as  a 
surgeon  of  a  “surgical  team”  assigned  to 
field  hospitals  in  the  German  town 
Surlauten,  somewhere  between  the 
Moselle  and  the  Rhine  in  the  fall  of 
1944,  I  was  standing  in  the  entry  of  an 
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old  monastery,  shielded  by  the  blankets 
we  used  as  blackout  curtains,  when  two 
stretcher  bearers  arrived  with  a  casualty. 
Just  as  they  parted  the  first  curtain  of 
the  two  required  for  blackout,  a  huge 
(360  mm)  shell  landed  in  the  court  yard 
they  had  just  crossed.  The  man  on  the 
rear  end  of  the  stretcher  instinctively 
ducked,  as  the  sound  and  blinding  flash 
were  immense.  The  casualty  was  a  26- 
year  old  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  in¬ 
fantry,  the  only  person  of  that  rank  1 
ever  operated  on.  These  huge  shells, 
from  what  we  later  knew,  were  from  a 
rail-mounted  mortar  manned  by 
Germans  hiding  out  in  the  city  and 
operating  at  night,  and  were  landing 
about  every  four  minutes  from  about 
2200  to  0400.  Next  day,  we  saw  the 
crater  it  made  in  the  courtyard,  big 
enough  for  the  top  of  a  six  by  six  ten- 
ton  truck  to  be  at  ground  level.  Who 
would  blame  the  stretcher  bearer  for 
ducking?  The  semi-conscious  man  on 
the  stretcher  shouted,  (his  curse  words 
omitted)  “You're  hurting  me!  Those 
things  have  been  bouncing  off  the  walls 
for  days!  Somebody  is  getting  nervous 
around  here!” 

I  recall  this  as  an  amusing  com¬ 


mentary  on  the  spirit  of  a  typical 
American  soldier  responsible  for  his 
squad,  platoon,  or  whatever.  The  young 
officer’s  demanding  wound,  requiring 
immediate  surgery,  blood,  etc.,  was  a 
penetrating  shell  fragment  in  the 
abdomen.  Although  he  required  intes¬ 
tinal  repairs,  I’m  sure  that  he  survived. 

R.P.  Moore,  Major,  U.S.  Army. 
1941  to  1946. 

Dr.  Moore  is  well-known  to  the 
residents  of  the  area.  He  retired  a  few 
years  ago  after  forty  years  in  practice 
as  a  physician.  For  some  fifteen  years 
afler  the  war,  he  said,  he  could  not  talk 
about  his  experiences,  except  to 
someone  else  who  had  been  through  it. 
Dr.  Moore ’s  wife,  Carol,  was  a 
volunteer  coordinator  for  the  Clatsop 
County  Historical  Society  for  a  number 
of  years  and  is  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  of  all  our  volunteers.  Carol 
was  the  recipient  in  1988  of  the  George 
Award  which  is  given  out  to  those  who 
don’t  believe  in  waiting  for  "George" 
to  do  it.  Anyone  who  knows  Carol 
would  agree  that  she  deserves  a  dozen 
such  awards  for  her  volunteer  work  for 
CCHS  and  the  Maritime  Museum. 


Strange  Tales  Out  of  Clatsop 

While  a  large  fir  log  was  being  sawed  at  the  West  Shore  Mills  October  10, 
1891,  Tom  Trullinger  noticed  something  unusual.  The  outside  slab  and  one  board 
had  been  cut  off  and  the  men  were  turning  the  log  over,  getting  ready  to  square  it 
when  they  were  surprised  to  see  a  toad  poke  his  head  out  of  a  hole  where  he  was 
imbedded  and  barely  escaped  being  cut  up  by  the  saw.  The  workers  were  unable 
to  figure  out  how  he  had  gotten  inside  the  log.  April  13,  1921,  thirty  years  later,  the 
sawyers  during  the  night  shift  rolled  a  good  sized  log  on  the  carriage  at  the 
Hammond  Mill  when  they  saw  that  it  was  hollow  at  one  end.  The  big  saw  was 
cutting  off  slabs  when  a  30-pound  Chinook  salmon  flopped  out  onto  the  carriage, 
still  alive.  A  yell  from  one  of  the  sawyers  stopped  the  cutting.  They  guessed  that 
the  salmon  worked  its  way  into  the  log  and  could  not  retreat.  There  were  several 
out  of  season  salmon  dinners  planned  for  the  next  night. 
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The  Dhillon  Family 


The  story  about  the  Dhillon  family  in  the 
Spring  1995  issue  of  Cumtux  inadvertently 
omitted  a  photograph  of  Blanche  Gill,  one 
of  the  children  of  Bakhshish  Singh  Dhillon 
and  his  wife,  Rattan  Kaur.  Blanche  who  is 
in  the  photo  at  left,  passed  away  last  year. 

The  Gadar  Party  headquarters  (Ashram)  in 
San  Francisco  is  the  scene  for  the 
photograph  below  of  the  Dhillon  family. 
From  left  to  right  in  the  front  row  is: 

Kar,  Rattan  Kaur  (the  mother),  Budh,  Kapur 
and  Karm. 

Bakhshish  Singh  (the  father)  is  seated. 

The  children  from  left  to  right  are: 

Teja,  Blanche  and  Hamam. 

Photographs  are  courtesy  of  Kartar  Dhillon. 
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Summer  Guests 

Clatsop  County  had  many  visitors  over 
the  summer  who  came  to  do  research  on 
earlier  residents  of  the  area.  Actress 
Kate  Carney  flew  from  her  home  in 
Boston  to  the  West  Coast,  not  to  delve 
into  the  old  newspapers,  but  to  see 
where  the  character  she  portrays  in  her 
one-woman  show  (Bethenia  Owens 
Adair)  lived.  Kate  arrived  on  the  bus 
from  Portland,  disembarking  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  building  where 
she  loaded  up  on  brochures.  After  a  trip 
to  the  Astoria  Column  where  she  was 
able  to  get  the  lay  of  the  land,  we  made 
a  whirlwind  tour  of  the  places  Bethenia 
had  lived  in  Clatsop  County.  We  drove 
to  the  site  of  the  donation  land  claim  of 
her  father,  Tom  Owens,  on  Clatsop 
Plains  and  the  property  near  the  Port  of 
Astoria’s  airport  that  her  husband  spent 
years  (and  much  of  the  money  she 
earned  as  a  physician)  trying  to  dike. 

The  Phillip  Condit  family 

Mary  Sue  Matthews  of  Zephyr  Cove, 
Nevada,  a  descendant  of  the  of  the 
pioneer,  Augustus  C.  Wirt  and  his  first 
wife,  Jerusha  Brennen,  kept  me  up  to 
date  on  her  plans  to  visit  Astoria 
through  E-mail  on  the  Internet.  We  met 
at  the  library  where  she  copied 
newspaper  articles  about  the  Wirts  and 
Condits,  then  strolled  over  to  the 
courthouse  where  the  records  showed 
that  her  grandfather,  Phillip  Condit,  had 
divorced  a  first  wife  she  had  never 
known  about,  and  also  learning  that  she 
had  uncles  and  an  aunt,  bom  in  the 
1880s.  Those  discoveries  made  the 
whole  trip  worthwhile,  she  said. 


Filmmaker  to  Astoria 

Erika  Andersen  who  with  her 
grandmother,  Kar  Dhillon,  spent  two 
weeks  here  researching  Astoria’s 
Hindustani  residents  last  winter  still 
plans  to  make  a  film  based  on  Kar’s 
reminiscences.  Erika  is  an  Assistant 
Professor  at  Loyola  Marymount 
University  teaching  filmmaking  for 
television. 

The  Pickernells 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  put 
two  people  researching  the  same  family 
in  touch  with  each  other.  Marsha 
Johnson  of  Pasadena,  California, 
requested  information  last  year  about 
the  pioneer  family  of  the  Pickernells 
who  lived  in  Pacific  County, 
Washington  and  Clatsop  County. 
Recently,  Carol  Gutmann  of  Cornelius, 
Oregon  asked  about  the  same  family 
and  was  given  Marsha’s  address. 

Jewish  families  of  Clatsop  County 

Joan  Steele  of  332  Glenn  Street, 
Ashland,  Oregon  97520-1717  is 
continuing  to  gather  information  on 
Jewish  families  who  lived  here  in  the 
first  three  decades  of  this  century.  The 
article  should  appear  in  the  Spring 
Cumtux.  If  you  have  any  reminiscences 
about  these  families  to  share,  please 
write  Joan. 

Future  articles  for  Cumtux 

Do  you  have  an  idea  for  a  Cumtux 
article?  If  so,  please  write  to  CCHS, 
1618  Exchange,  Astoria,  OR  97103  or 
call  me  at  (503)  325-7852. 
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Courtesy  of  Gordon  Childs 


